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THE SWEET, LONG DAYS. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


C 


PranwZ 


Over the mountains in rose and gold, 
When the shadows linger on vale and lakes, 
And the afterglow tints field and wold. 
The summer days when the pasture land 
Lies dappled with daisies beneath the sun, 
When the waves wash up on the pebbly strand, 
And the little ripples leap and run. 


The sweet, long days when the children play 
Merry and sweet as the day is long, 
Driving the cows, and tossing the hay, 
And singing many a snatch of song. 
When mother is busy from morn till eve, 
And father is earning the children’s bread ; 
In every task when a prayer they weave 


For blessings to rest on each little head. 


The sweet, long days when though trouble may come, 
We bear the trouble in trustful cheer, 

For ever in God is our constant home, 
A refuge and shelter from grief and fear. 

The sweet, long days which our Father sends, 
Foretaste and pattern of days to be, 

In the time when*the measure by days shall end, 


On the fadeless shore of the Crystal Sea. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Below is a list of the Commencement and anniversary 
days of the leading educational institutions. 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Annee Mass., June 27 
Beloit, teeny June 20 
Berea, Bere vr June 26 
Bowdoin, Bronewie k, Me., June 27 
ewe, Providence e, R. Iss June 20 

June 27 


olby, Waterville, Me., 
c ‘ornell, Ithaca, N.Y., June 21 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 27 


Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., June 27 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa., June 20 
Massachusetts Agricuitural, Amherst, Mass., June 20 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 28 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt., June 27 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 20 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 20 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 21 
Pacific, Forest Grove, Ore., June 21 

June 20 


Rochester, Rochester, N. ‘. 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., June 19 


Smith, Northampton, Mass. ° June 19 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct., June 28 
Tufts, Medford, Mass. June 20 
Wellesley, Wellesiey, “Mass. : June 19 
Wesleyan Middletown, Ct., June 27 
Western Reserve, Cc leveland, 0., June 21 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass. ep June 27 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., June 20 
Yale, New Haven, Ct, June 27 
Yankton, Yankton, S. D . June 20 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES. 
Abbot, Andover, Mass June 19 
North Wisconsin, Ashiand, Wis., June 27 
Phillips, Andover, Mass. June 21 
Phillips, Exeter, N. H., June 18 
Pinkerton, Derry, N. H., June 22 
Thayer, Braintree, Mass., June 27 
Vermont, Saxton’s River, Vt., June 21 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass.. June 27 
Williston, Easthampton, Mass., June 26 
Worcester, Worcester, Mass., June 20 





Educational. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


OHIO. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Examinations for admission to Amherst College will 
be held in the School Committee Rooms, Mason St., 
Boston, — at 9 o’clock A. M., on Thursday, 
June 21, and continuing for two days. 
EDWARD BR MARSH, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for pome and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
ear begins Sept. 13,94. Best of home influences, 
Excellent sanitary "arrangements. Fine Library, 
 arvig ee’f Observatory and Cabinets. Send for 

illustrated P Prospectus to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty- eighth year opens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and 
tuition $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for ovares and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal, 


The American Institute of Instruction. 
Bethlehem, N.H., July 9-12, 1894. 
Important Subjects. Famous Speakers. Excellent Music, 

Tickets from ey New England points, good to 
return till July 31, at greatly reduced rates. 

From Boston, Round Trip, Seven Dollars. 

Special rates at all hotels and for all mountain excur. 
sions. This meeting offers to the — a rare oppor- 
tunity for a trip to the mountains at an unusually small 
expense. For bulletins, giving all particulars, address 

C. W. PARMENTER, See’y, Cambridgeport, Mass. 














Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 

this work as a Specialty, and tenders bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 








also, iy aged 4 and optional. Year 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C. ‘ALLEN Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MTH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC IES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, IIl1.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CoO. 





THEOLOGICAL. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in éw Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. nya J. K. MCLEAN, Presi- 
sats GEORGE Lge! Apologetics; W. W. "LOVE- 

OY, Hebrew; F. H. FO STE , Theology ; C. 8S. NASH, 
Soutunos, R. R. LLOYD, Greek ; A. G. WARNER, 
Sociology. Two courses, 6 lassical and English, full 
equipment, practical work, beneficiary aid. Year 
begins Sept. 4th. Apply t to the President. 











MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD, 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 
Home School for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Music, Art. Thorough preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 12. 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Prin. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 
mm and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 
dowe #200 a year. Fail term opens Aug. m - 
College Preparatory. Medical Prep maratory. 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. classi. 
cal and Belles Lettres Courses. Christian Home. 
Send for catalogue to the President, REV. J. M. 
DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOPiE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 





BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
Thursday, June 21, Wednesday, Sept. 5, beginning 
at 9 A.M. For circulars address 

ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 

OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BuFFUM, A. B., Principal. 


MASSACHUS SETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
—. Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 


flu 
SOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 








WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade 6lst year beatae 
Sept. 5th. Thorough preparation for any Conese of 
Scientific Bchodl. ificates admit to earsens colleges. 

NEW BUILDINGS: 
SC HOOL lOUNES admirably oquibted y with labora- 
ibraries, and superb G SIUM. 
DOR MITORY. Fooms en suite, with every modern 
ire-plnce in each room, 
Isolated and ‘perfectly fitted Infirmury. Resident 








ned nurse. 
DINING HLAL.L. unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by aoom Ample playgrounds. 
D, Ww. - ABEROROMSIE. A. M., Prin.. Worcester, Mass, 











CONNECTICUT. 





CoNNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 

rs. S. L. CADY and Miss C, E. CaDy, Principals. 








NEW YORK. 





NEw YorK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 
WELLS COLLEGE ‘ohcRa N.Y: 
AURORA, N.Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 


healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGU 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates soos by leading Colleges and Universities. 

AROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 
SUMMER COURSE IN SPOKEN LATIN 
and Greek at “Rugby,” Philadelphia. 
June 26 to July 31. oc irculars. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Gomplete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
a mig for any College. Cree Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress MR. and Mrs. W. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C. 








IMPROVED 


HURCH CUSHIGNS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo: 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


116 to 126 Merrimac St., Boston. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 











116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 











OOSSSSSSSOOOOODOOOOOOOS 
In connection with our 

wholesale business, we 

are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
quanenasesenmemanm 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
©,.0,0,.0,0,0,.0,0,.0,0.0.80,9.0.0,0,0.00.90,.908.9/0) 
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BELLS 


Steel Alloy ng gud Be frheet Rells B@Send for 
Catalogue. & CO., Hillsboro, '’. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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EDUOATION. 

— The Northern New England Sunday 
School Assembly and Maine Chautauqua 
Union will be held as usual in that beautiful 
town, Fryeburg, Me., July 24-Aug. 11. The 
program presented includes attractive lec- 
tures and courses of study in botany, Ger- 
man, cooking, parliamentary law, physical 
culture, etc., and announces among its in- 
structors and lecturers such favorite speakers 
as Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. J. J. Lewis, 
Miss Lucia E. F. Kimball and Miss Anna 
Barrows. 

— The American Institute of Instruction 
will hold its sixty-fourth annual convention 
at Bethlehem, N.H., July 9-12. The speakers 
are men and women widely known as special- 
ists in the subjects which they will present and 
the program includes topics relating to both 
the educational and the practical sides of edu- 
cational work. One day will be devoted to 
the consideration of Character Building, in 
the academies, grammar and high schools, 
and the topics discussed on the other days 
range from Primary School Work to The 
American College as a Moral Force. 


—— The public exercises connected with the 
opening of the Field Columbian Museum were 
held, June 2, in what World’s Fair visitors 
will remember as the Art Building in Jack- 
son Park, Chicago. The prayer of dedication 
was by Dr. Gunsaulus and the historical ad- 
dress by Edward G. Mason, Esq. Attend- 
ance, though large, was by special invitation. 
The museum contains articles whose value is 
thought to be not less than $1,500,000. On the 
first Sunday the public was admitted without 
charge, a privilege of which between 15,000 
and 20,000 availed themselves. For strangers 
passing through the city this museum will 
provefan attraction. 


— The University of the City of New 
York held its sixty-second Commencement 
in Carnegie Music Hall, May 30. Ninety- 
four degrees were conferred. The new build- 
ing on the recent site, Washington Square, 
is going up. While the new home beyond 
thej{Harlem River will soon be in readiness, 
the six faculties of the university will be 
housed in various parts of the city, one 
section cleaving to the old site when it can 
give them .shelter. Rev. Alexander Lewis 
of the New England Church, Brooklyn, and 
Rev. J. N. Taft, formerly of the East Church, 
Brooklyn, have each received, on examination, 
the degree of Ph. D. from the university. 


F ——jAtlanta University has just rounded 
out its first quarter of a century and its Com- 
mencement exercises this year were of more 
than usual interest. Rev. Daniel Merriman, 
D.D., of Worcester preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon, setting forth the duty of moral 
thoughtfulness. The graduating exercises of 
the senior normal class were largely attended 
and sixteen young women delivered credita- 
ble essays. Later in the week came the anni- 
versary exercises of the college, in which the 
graduating class of seven bore a part and Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, D. D., of the Advance deliv- 
ered an eloquent oration. At the conclusion 
of the exercises President Bumstead an- 
nounced that,in view of the uncertainty of 
the times ahd the heavy obligations of the 
university, the trustees have decided to cut 
off the work of all the grades in the grammar 
school course except the highest, and also to 
suspend industrial work for the coming year 
unless special donations are made during the 
summer. Immediately a concerted move- 
ment was set on foot among all the graduates 
to support continuously, by monthly gifts, 
the work of the institution. The graduating 
college class announced its intention to estab- 
lish a scholarship of $1,000, while the gradu- 
ating norma! class has undertaken to give a 
generous sum by the next Commencement. 
In consequence of the changes involved by 
retrenchment a number of the teachers will 
retire, among them Prof. C. W. Francis, who 
has been identified with the work from the first. 
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The Humblest Girl 


Can Have a Free Education 
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a girl lives, THE 
JOURNAL stands ready to interest itself in her 


educations to 125 girls in music, singing, art, 
These girls tell their own story 
in a little book, sent free to any one, by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Little eviferim: Cards (pic tures in colors). 


NE 
three yease ago has proved a great success 


necessary, and no more. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


PILGRIM 


BIBLE 


STUDIES 


3 DISTINCT COURSES. 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894, 


rades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 





W METHOD introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps about 


Course Il. A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 
In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards, 
Courses II. and III. follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. The arrangement of the material is 
chronological. Each lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 


Course Ill. A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. The first year covers the Bible history from 
the Creation to the coronation of Saul; the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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THE ONLY Tuc nwy vy FRENCH, GERMAN, 
neat Sadia and M: cad din Ten 
Weeks, Without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand, 
Pupils taughtas if actually inthe presence of 
the teacher. Te ag ta m- 
be a for each lan- 
guage. questions an- 
Swered daa exercises cor- 
rected free of charge. Specimen copy of 
Part One, any lancuage, sent free on receipt 
of 2 cent postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 
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IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 

SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F. N. 

— PELOUBET, D. D., 

and HUBERT P. MAIN, for use where only one 

book is desired for the devotional meeting and the 
Sunday school. Cloth, #40 per 100. 

SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. By Dr. W. H. Doane, 

will meet the de- 

mand for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday 
school music. Boards, 8230 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














| Musical Fntertainments 


| for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 


Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, go cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, j¢ cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, « censs. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, o cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 «:. 

The Ten Little Sunflowers, 4 humorous chor 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents, 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful littie 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 ers. 

The Jolly Little Waiters, “ cen¢s 

The Little Turkkee Turks, 5 cents. 

I'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little gitl. go cents. 


| A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, @ cents, 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sample copy of Musical Visitor containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 centa. 
— PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, - NEW YORK. CHICAGO 





WE have something new, 
neat and attractive in 
TOPIC CARDS. 


The Finlay Bros. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Send for samples. 
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When buying silverware 


Remember 
66 I 84 gd 


A dozen manufacturers now make 
Rogers Silverware, of various grades. 

It is very important to get the 
old original quality. This is always 
stamped ** 1847.” 

Accept only ** 1847’’ ware and you 
will have the best that’s made. 

TRADE MARK ON SPOONS, KNIVES AND FORKS, 
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Manufactured only by the 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 
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With 50 ST Y LES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIFME. 

For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
‘ity and Town. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 
Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 
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N paint the best is the cheapest——Don’t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 
times as long. 
Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 

the following are sure: 

* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). “ JEWETT ” (New York). 

“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). ‘KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 

“ ATLANTIC” (New York). “ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 

““ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). ““MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

“ BRADLEY ” (New York). ‘‘ MISSOURI” (St.. Louis). 

‘BROOKLYN ” (New York). ““RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). ““SALEM" (Salem, Mass.) 

“ CORNELL” (Buffalo). ‘“‘ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) ““ SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 

“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). ““ULSTER” (New York). 

‘“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). “UNION ”’ (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

_ A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 
Boston Branch 
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NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Congress and Purchase Streets, Boston. 
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Healthful Sport! 


Riding a Warwick is easy work, The exercise is 
gentle but exhilarating—sufficient to develop muscle 
A great deal 





and increase healthy respiration. 
depends on the wheel. If you ride a 


Warwick Bicycle 


¢ 

« 

¢ 

é 

¢ 
you will delight in its capability of a high rate of speed at a small expenditure of é 
strength. It outstrips all you ever supposed, guessed, or imagined as to bicycle 
grace, ease, speed, and durability. 

There’s a lot of outdoor healthful business pleasure in a Warwick. Light, 
strong, and easy-running, it is a great time and strength economizer. The very 
choicest materials insure the continuity of those pleasing qualities. Ride a , 
Warwick and reduce the monotony of routine work. 
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STRONGLY Road 
GUARANTEED 

~ merits Wheel, 
Standard Price, $125 25 lbs. 


CATALOGUE FREE 














WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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O You Ride a 
Columbia Bicycle? 


No possible injury can result from any 
reasonable amount of riding on a 
properly constructed bicycle. The 
theory that cycling was harmiul has 

. long since been exploded, and physi- 
cians everywhere recommend the wheel to-day as affording the 
best means of exercise for men and women. 


Dr. William S. Stewart, Prof. Emeritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says: “I regard the use of the bicycle as a means of 
th2 exercise is perhaps equivalent to one- 

POPE MFG. CO. 


physical culture superior to any other T 
half the benefit derived, and the two 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford 




















mental exhilaration which accompanies 
bring about physical strength and vigorous mind.” 
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for two 2-cent stamps. 
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JUNE day of incomparable beauty 
A was vouchsafed to the children 
last Sunday, and the celebrations 
in countless churches reflected not only the 
radiance of earth and sky but the joy that 
possessed young hearts and which showed 
itself in happy smiles and gleeful songs. By 
common consent the morning service on 
this special day is coming to be set apart to 
the children, and programs are prepared 
with them in mind and with large oppor- 
tunity for their participation. The fra- 
grance of summer flowers in profusion and 
the distribution to the children of potted 
plants, the presence of song birds and a gen- 
eral atmosphere of freedom and gladness 
conduce to the ends for which this festival 
was established. The baptism of infants, 
sermons and addresses keyed to the thought 
of the day and the presentation of Bibles 
emphasize its religious significance. Chil- 
dren’s Day certainly has won quickly an as- 
sured place in the church calendar. Though 
designed especially for the children, it car- 
ries many wholesome and needed lessons 
for us all, 


The ability of the institutional church to 
cope with a peculiar emergency has been 
amply demonstrated by the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church in Boston in the relief af- 
forded the sufferers by the Roxbury fire a 
month ago. Almost before the flames were 
extinguished the house of worship was 
thrown open to the homeless and help was 
furnished in a systematic, thorough man- 
ner. No less than sixty families have been 
placed in vew homes and provided with 
bedding, groceries and fuel. The rooms at 
the church, which served as headquarters 
for this relief work, have been visited daily 
by scores of applicants for aid, and the 
beneficent ministration has extended to 
many who had no claim upon the bounty of 
the church. Only through its admirable 
system already established of visitation and 
of temporary relief, together with its reg- 
ular force of doctors and nurses and its 
dispensary, has the Ruggles Street Church 
been able to do so much for the destitute 
and to do it se wisely, too. Its success con- 
stitutes a strong argument for equipping 
churches located in certain fields with facil- 
ities for ministering to temporal necessities. 


The University Extension Society is to 
inaugurate next month a plan for the study 
of American history, to which we have be- 
fore referred, which is remarkably attract- 
ive. At the close of the four weeks’ sum- 
mer meeting in Philadelphia a pilgrimage 
covering the ten days, July 28-Aug. 8, is to 
be taken to historic cities and towns in New 
England and the Middle States. Places of 
interest will be visited in Hartford, Boston 
and surrounding towns, West Point and 
towns between it and New York on the 
Hudson River and several other localities. 
In Boston an old fashioned town meeting 
will be held in the Old South Meeting-house, 
and addresses and lectures will be given at 
different points by persons familiar with 
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the local histories. One Sunday is to be 
spent in Philadelphia and the next in New- 
burg, N.Y. The pilgrimage is to be under the 
direction of Lyman P. Powell, lecturer on 
history to the American Extension Society, 
and the cost to each member ($52) is very 
reasonable. Besides the opportunity for 
agreeable recreation, this is a movement of 
no small importance in developing intelli- 
gence of our country’s history and the 
spirit of patriotism. 


Our Sunday schools are far short of the 
ideal. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the work done in them is less creditable 
than in other departments of the church. 
There are abundant illustrations of great 
ignorance of the Bible among Sunday school 
scholars and even among teachers. But 
ignorance as great may be found among 
citizens concerning history, civil govern- 
ment, statute laws. and other matters with 
which every citizen ought to be familiar. 
There is a great deal of careless and inefli- 
cient teaching, but we believe, after some- 
what extended observation, that the average 
teaching in the Sunday school will compare 
not unfavorably with the average preaching 
in the pulpit. There are many teachers 
who seem not to be alive to their opportuni- 
ties. But the evangelist who scolds them 
for their spiritual deadness does not always 
appreciate his advantage over them. With 
each new audience he goes over the same 
line of thought and argument, with the 
same illustrations. He has in each place 
the stimulus of new people and new sur- 
roundings, and he withdraws to fresh ex- 
periences before he feels the burden of up- 
lifting sinning and listless souls in long-con- 
tinued acquaintance. The teacher has the 
same audience every Sunday but must bring 
to them fresh thought. There is no novelty 
on either side to kindle responsiveness. On 
the whole, we are convinced that there is no 
more patient, thorough, acceptable religious 
work done in this land than that done by 
Sunday school teachers; and some of them 
are doing, unheralded, a wise, loving pas- 
toral service for their classes that is unsur- 
passed in its usefulness and heroism. 


Eight women in all, up to this date, have 
been ordained to the ministry in the Baptist 
denomination, But the Examiner (Baptist) 
refuses to recognize them as ministers, be- 
lieving that there can be no proper ordina- 
tion without a duly qualified candidate, and 
that the teachings of the New Testament 
excluded women from the ministry. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, at its recent meeting, decided that a 
woman who had been ordained by presby- 
tery was not a minister and that her ordina- 
tion was null and void. But the assembly 
indorsed her as a lay evangelist and com- 
mended her as a consecrated and efficient 
laborer. When a woman doing regularly 
the work of the ministry is commended for 
it, while the title is withheld from her, she 
need not be disturbed. The place she is 
filling will come in time to be generally rec- 
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ognized by its proper name. The Congre- 
gationalist has not advocated the ordination 
of women to the ministry. A few women 
have been ordained as Congregational min- 
isters, but we think the instances will con- 
tinue to be only exceptional. But the 
teachings of the New Testament which 
might be cited as excluding woman from 
the ministry would exclude her also from 
the office of Christian teacher, a position 
which she is filling acceptably in so many 
places and forms that she long since silenced 
objections. 


Complaints come to us from various 
sources that not a few prayer meetings lack 
lamentably the element of prayer. We dis- 
like to think that what ought to be the 
central feature in gatherings of this charac- 
ter is in any way being minimized. Cer- 
tainly it is not intended that prepared lists 
of topics like those issued by the Congrega- 
tionalist should exalt the discussional over 
the devotional spirit. Indeed, an assigned 
topic may conduce to more and better 
prayers, for why should not a person come 
prepared to pray specifically and helpfully? 
We have known meetings that had nearly 
been wrecked by controversial debate to be 
recovered and turned into their proper chan- 
nels by a single prayer offered at the right 
juncture. This matter, we are persuaded, 
is within the control of leaders and partici- 
pants, and they should see to it that talk 
does not take precedence of prayer. Prayer 
meetings should be prayer meetings. 

oan ee eee 
MUNIOIPAL MONAROHS. 

Our republican form of government has 
developed in recent years a kind of mon- 
archy peculiar to America, impossible in a 
republic except where suffrage is practically 
universal. It is as absolute as was that of 
the Caesars. It is not the gift of the people 
but a simple usurpation of power, in most 
cases by foreign rulers. 

Though our monarchs do not receive their 
office by electien of citizens, they direct 
popular elections so as to reward their sub- 
ordinates with offices. They wear no royal 
titles, though the peculiarly American title 
of ‘*Boss’’ is generally given to them by 
their subjects. They are almost always un- 
educated, many of them having spent their 
earlier life in liquor saloons, But they 
direct the education of the children and 
youth of the cities they govern and virtually 
decide the amount of money appropriations 
made for this purpose. They are entirely 
without moral aims or restraints or patriot- 
ism, but they profit greatly by the civic con- 
tentions of citizens over moral and patriotic 
issues. They could not continue in power 
if those who are swayed by these issues 
could be sufficiently informed and have 
their consciences sufficiently enlightened to 
unite in practically promoting good govern- 
ment. 

The biographies of these men are more 
romantic than those of any of the kings and 
emperors of the old world. They furnish 
the type of hero for a large proportion of 
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American youth. We mention a few of 
these monarchs by way of illustration. 
Chris. Buckley, born in Ireland, was in 1876 
the keeper of a liquor saloon in San Fran- 
cisco. By hard drinking he contracted a 
disease which destroyed his eyesight about 
fifteen yearsago. He then reformed, studied 
diligently the laws of the State, gathered a 
company of followers around him, joined 
either political party, according as he could 
make it contribute most to his selfish pur- 
poses, till he rose to the position of absolute 
monarch of the city. He is now in exile 
with a large amount of public property. 
Ed. Murphy, the boss of Troy, N. Y., an 
Irishman, has been for many years a brewer, 
entered politics through the fire department 
of that city and became seven years ago 
chairman of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee. He is now a United States senator 
from New York. Chris. Magee, boss of 
Pittsburg, Pa., Hugh McLaughlin, the re- 
cently dethroned boss of Brooklyn, and Rich- 
ard Croker, just retired from the office of 
boss of New York City, all came from Ireland. 

Croker’s history is a typical one. He 
came to this country in 1846, was early ex- 
pelled from a public school in New York, 
became a noted prize fighter and tough, 
was chosen alderman of his adopted city in 
1870, was indicted for murder in 1874, but 
escaped conviction through the influence of 
Tammany Hall, won by unscrupulous dili- 
gence and skill the position of boss of New 
York, without office or employment has 
amassed wealth, and now, in the face of ac- 
cumulating dangers to the system he has 
so ably administered, has voluntarily re- 
tired and has left the country. The in- 
vestigation of the police department now 
being conducted by the Lexow committee 
shows in part the immense revenues pour- 
ing in to support the system of govern- 
ment by bossism from payments for ap- 
pointments to public offices, taxes levied 
without legal authority on unlicensed sa- 
loons, gambling places and houses of ill 
fame. But, of course, it does not show the 
vast sums collected from those engaged in 
honest kinds of business, sums paid for 
favors or to escape annoyances and losses. 
Nor does it indicate the extent to which the 
public business is made to minister .to the 
welfare of the boss and his followers. 

This unique form of government, so at- 
tractive and rewarding to ambitious and 
conscienceless men, so successful at present 
from their point of view, is as important a 
subject for study as any sociologic or eco- 
nomic question. It is related to many side 
topics which receive the larger share of 
attention. No city has a majority of those 
who would vote directly for the foreign 
boss who rules them, His power depends 
on two things: the indifference of many 
reputable citizens to the public welfare and 
the differences among themselves of those 
who are not indifferent. He owes as much 
at least to the latter as to the former. He 
is usually nominally a Roman Catholic. 
But a conflict between Protestants and 
honest Catholics is always his gain. He is 
always on the side of the saloon element. 
But he welcomes the contests between dif- 
ferent classes of temperance people as to 
the kind of onslaught to be made on the 
saloon, which divert attention from himself 
and his allies. He has been a laborer and 
is now a capitalist and cares for neither 
class. But the fiercer the disputes between 
these two classes the greater the sums of 
money he can collect from both. 
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The people have been trying for a genera- 
tion to escape from the rule of bosses by 
multiplying votes. They have abolished 
the property qualification, in many cities 
they have done away with any educational 
requirement, and have even ceased to re- 
quire the payment of a poll tax as a prereq- 
uisite for voting. They have opened wide 
the door to citizenship for foreigners of 
every nation. The next step urged is muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. It is said with 
reason that sex ought not to be a disqualifi- 
cation for the duties of citizenship. With 
some show of reason it is claimed that the 
votes of women would raise the moral stand- 
ard of the average voter. Without reason 
it is claimed that the votes of women would 
raise the standard of intelligence of voters. 

Thus far in our history every extension of 
the suffrage has given added facilities and 
increased power to the municipal monarchs, 
Spasmodic reforms have followed such start- 
ling discoveries of corruption as are now 
being made in the government of New York. 
But these discoveries are only a sympton. 
Dr. Parkhurst has well said that the police 
department is only ‘‘that part of Tammany 
in which the whole system of blackmail and 
corruption is digested.’’ The digestion may 
be greatly disturbed for a time, but Tam- 
many is not killed thereby. A new boss 
can always recreate a Tammany in any city 
where partisan support can be bought for 
office and money, where indifferent voters 
can be kept indifferent and patriotic vot- 
ers can be kept divided on moral issues. 

Municipal monarchs will rule in the cities 
of America till suffrage is restricted to those 
who vote when it is their business to vote, 
who are intelligent enough to know what 
they are voting for, and who have some 
property interests of their own to protect. 

SS ee 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF OHRIST. 


During the next twelve months, begin- 
ning with July, millions of people will be 
studying the life of Christ. For the first 
time the International Sunday School Les- 
sons present the principal events in that life 
in chronological order, the selections being 
made from all the four Gospels. Publica- 
tions on this subject will abound, as our 
advertising columns show. Sermons on 
these events will multiply. Such an op- 
portunity to study the life of Christ has 
never occurred before, probably will not 
soon occur again. That life is the center 
of human history and the heart of the Bible. 

Every teacher and student ought to ap- 
proach this subject so as to secure from it 
the best results. Let him provide himself 
in advance with the most important books. 
A Harmony of the Gospels is the first re- 
quest, and none is better than that prepared 
by Dr. J. A. Broadus, published by A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Cadman’s Harmony, 
using the Revised Version, is a continuous 
story, combining portions of the Gospels 
and omitting merely parallel passages. The 
best short life of Christ is by Dr. James 
Stalker. The richest expository volume is 
Hanna’s Life of Our Lord. Probably the 
most readable story is Geikie’s Life of 
Christ. The fullest as to Jewish learning 
is Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, One of the most inspiring trea- 
tises is Young's Christ of History. 

With these few books the ordinary stu- 
dent is better equipped for this most im- 
portant of all studies than he could have 
been with free access to the best libraries 
forty years ago. Let him plan beforehand 
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an outline of the year’s study, keep a note- 
book and fill it as he goes along with refer- 
ences systematically arranged, and, above 
all, hallow his meditations with a spirit and 
habit of prayer, and he may make the 
coming year the richest in his life thus far, 

It is hardly necessary to say that the place 
of the teacher in the Sunday school for the 
coming twelve months is one to be espe- 
cially desired. Interest in any subject is 
greatly increased by imparting to others the 
knowledge gained concerning it. Truths 
thus learned are most deeply impressed on 
the mind. Spiritual life expands with the 
effort to interpret the life of the Son of 
God and to make it controlling in the lives 
of men. One who is called to be a teacher 
this coming year may well be thankful for 
his privilege. 

Many who enter on this study will be 
stimulated to pursue it further than these 
few books will lead them. The literature 
at their command for this purpose is almost 
unlimited, and many lines may be chosen, 
any one of which will expand indefinitely. 
If one would understand the doctrines of 
Christ he will find Dr. J. P. Thompson’s 
Theology of Christ one of the best of the 
works of the last generation, and one of the 
most stimulating of recent books Wendt’s 
The Teaching of Jesus. The broader view is 
given by Fairbairn’s The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology. Ifone would concentrate 
his thought on the person of Christ he will 
find admirable aids in Bushnell’s Character 
of Jesus, Bernard’s Mental Characteristics 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, Carpenter’s Wit- 
ness of the Heart to Christ and Blaikie’s 
Public Ministry of Our Lord. But it is 
needless to specify when such a wealth of 
literature is accessible to all. We need only 
caution the student to read thoroughly a 
few books rather than merely to taste of 
many. May the coming year’s study of our 
Lord Jesus Christ bring the whole world 
nearer to Him, so that more clearly than 
ever before He shall be seen as the mani- 
festation of God and the Saviour of mankind. 


THE OMAHA MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Home Mission- 
ary Society is an event of national import- 
ance, with results often more far-reaching 
than those of political or scientific conven- 
tions. Upon the measures considered here 
depends the moral and spiritual welfare of 
scores and even of hundreds of thousands of 
people. From plans here formed grow our 
academies, colleges and theological semi- 
naries no less truly than the majority of our 
churches. 

It was a happy decision which this year 
brought the meeting to Omaha, a city beau- 
tiful in itself and in its situation, and com- 
posed of people whose appreciation of what 
the society has done in aiding them to 
establish and develop their churches added 
much to the enjoyment of those from New 
England and even from the Interior in the 
unstinted hospitality they received. It was 
fitting that this first annual meeting of the 
society held in recent years away from Sara- 
toga should be on home missionary ground, 
in the center of its field. One had only to 
Jook around in order to see what it has 
done, to listen to missionaries and their 
wives just in from the front, to feel the 
pressure of the battle and the exhilaration 
which comes from the assurance of victory. 

No welcome could be more hearty than 
that which representatives of this old 
society received. No duties seemed too 
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pressing to be laid aside while the 
Lord’s business was being discussed. It is 
at least worth considering whether more 
frequent meetings on home missionary 
ground would not be better than a reg- 
ular return to Saratoga, where the anni- 
versary is to be held again next year. If 
the object is to bring together the givers, 
it may be doubted if there are any more 
generous givers in all the land, even if the 
sums put into the treasury mount up into 
the thousands, than the men and women 
who are toiling in our home missionary 
churches. The attendance this year of so 
large a number of persons who cannot often, 
if ever before, have been present at an an- 
nual meeting of their society was a marked 
feature. The earnestness with which those 
present listened to every word, read or 
spoken, was especially noticeable. Every 
speaker had interested listeners. Men and 
women came to hear and to get strength 
for work through many a weary month. 
If there seemed at times too much of the 
set program and too little opportunity for 
spontaneity, yet of this there was no com- 
plaint. 

As was fitting, considering the contribu- 
tions they are making, an entire session 
was given over into the hands of the women. 
Not even General Howard, with all his mili- 
tary experience, can preside better or make 
better use of the resources within his reach 
than Mrs. Caswell. Her own words, though 
few, were well chosen and timely. Every 
one of her speakers had a story to tell. It 
is not strange that the woman’s hour is 
likely to be remembered as the great hour 
of the whole meeting. Its success suggests 
the question whether, with some divergence 
from what seems to be an almost stereo- 
typed arrangement, more freshness and va- 
riety could not be introduced into these 
meetings with great profit to the society. 

Nothing more impresses one dwelling east 
of the Mississippi than the strangeness of 
the faces of the Congregational workers 
whose fields lie beyond its waters, yet it 
needs no long time to discover that some of 
the best educated and most gifted young 
men trained in the East have chosen to cast 
in their lot with those whose faces are 
toward the setting sun, and that to all the 
laborers in these broad fields Congrega- 
tional traditions are as dear as to those 
who have passed their lives on the Atlantic 
coast. The Congregational ark is safe in 
the hands of our Western brethren. A 
more devoted set of men than those who 
are serving in our home missionary churches 
cannot be found. Let the East do them 
honor and add to the gifts which these mis- 
sionaries are making out of meager and 
ill-paid salaries the contributions which 
will wipe out the debt now burdening the 
treasury, and supply the three-quarters of a 
million which is imperatively needed just 
to keep up the work already in progress. 





IS DENOMINATIONALISM OF MORE 
BENEFIT OR HARM TO OHRIS- 
TIANITY? 

We have no hesitation in claiming that it 
is of more benefit. Of course, we mean de- 
nominationalism at its best, earnestly stand- 
ing for its own characteristic principles yet 
never intolerant toward those who look at 
truth from other points of view, and not 
that petty, mean, jealous, sectarian rivalry 
which narrows and embitters him who 
cherishes it and disgusts every high-minded 

spirit. 
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A proper denominationalism is advanta- 
geous because it brings different sides of 
divine truth into prominence, some of which 
otherwise might be disregarded too much, 
and because it stimulates Christians to a 
larger activity than they would exhibit 
without it, and even to a generous, noble 
rivalry in doing good. History has made 
two facts perfectly clear. One is that 
Christians work easiest and best in differ- 
ing yet essentially sympathetic religious 
bodies. The other is that when denomina- 
tionalism in name is believed to have been 
abolished, differences of spirit, purpose and 
method spring up and become conspicuous 
which are as sharp and lasting as any de- 
nominational divisions. For instance, the 
High Church and the Low Church parties in 
the present Anglican body appear to be much 
farther apart in respect to both feeling and 
co-operation than any two are out of half 
a dozen among the other denominations. 

Denominationalism is founded upon cer- 
tain elemental facts of human nature and 
there is no use in trying to get rid ofit. Itis 
not an evil thing but a blessing. It may be, 
and far too often has been, abused, misused 
and misrepresented. Yet in itself it is not 
only harmless but helpful to the ongoing of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. No more whole- 
some spiritual lesson can be taught some 
people than that Christ loves, honors and 
rewards Christians of other branches of His 
earthly church as truly and richly as those 
of their own. We hear a great deal about 
the importance of Christian union so that 
we may present an unbroken front to the 
world. This all is true, but all who are 
loyally under the same flag are presenting 
an unbroken front. Theie is no need for 
artillery and cavalry to become infantry in 
order to show an unbroken front to the foe, 
nor for us all to accept the historic episco- 
pate in order to show true harmony and 
co-operation toward other Christians. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

New York City has not been so stirred as 
it now is since the overthrow of the Tweed 
dynasty a score of years ago. No doubt re- 
mains that the Lexow committee, appointed 
by the State Legislature to investigate the 
police department, is in earnest, while in 
Mr. Goff it has an able, tireless, persistent 
attorney. From witnesses more or less re- 
luctant a stream of testimony has been 
drawn for successive days, showing a thor- 
ough system by which officials of the police 
department, from the highest to the lowest, 
have for years levied taxes, in the form of 
blackmail, on unlicensed saloons, gambling 
resorts, houses of prostitution and the like, 
till the official organization, whose proper 
business it is to keep the city free from vice, 
has become practically a partner in vice and 
the most vicious promoter of it. Though 
most of the witnesses so far have been either 
blackmailers or victims, and therefore un- 
trustworthy, their testimony has been so 
minute under the skillful questioning of Mr. 
Goff and members of the committee, has so 
tallied with facts generally known and with 
evidence long in the possession of many, 
that it is no longer possible to doubt its sub- 
stantial truthfulness. These two classes, the 
biters and the bitten, have no love for one 
another, though many who are implicated 
belong to both classes. The prospects are 
that a condition of things will be fully un- 
covered, which, being exposed in detail, will 
seem appalling, even to honest citizens who 
knew most about it. 
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More startling revelations, however, are 
foreshadowed than those directly connected 
with the police department. These dis- 
closures are only a symptom of the disease 
of the body politic, which broke out at 
Gravesend in the stuffing of the ballot 
boxes and which has manifested itself in 
the State Legislature. The condition which 
is now so repulsively shown in the police 
department of New York City as to alarm 
those who were recently laughing and sneer- 
ing at the investigation of it is soon to be 
seen as threatening the very existence of 
free government in the State and beyond it. _ 
But the situation daily grows more encour- 
aging. The investigation has already pro- 
gressed so far that Tammany newspapers no 
longer defend the police department. The 
police commissioners have ordered Super- 
intendent Byrnes to investigate the charges 
made against officials. Governor Flower’s 
veto of the bill to pay the expenses of the 
investigation has so stimulated voluntary 
contributions that more than enough has 
been subscribed for present needs, Mean- 
while it is not likely to be forgotten that 
this uncovering of crime has been accom- 
plished by the wisdom, courage and per- 
sistence of one Christian minister. A year 
ago Dr. Parkhurst was laughed at as a 
crank and counseled to confine himself to 
preaching the gospel. Today he is a hero 
and has well earned the vacation which he 
is on the way to Europe to seek. 





The miners’ strike has grown still more 
serious during the past week. In Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Maryland the militia are now under arms 
and the situation is quite as serious in 
Pennsylvania. This is the first time the 
National Guards of Maryland have been 
called out since the great riots of 1877. 
Much private property has been destroyed, 
railroad bridges have been burned and 
blown to pieces and tracks torn up, shots 
have been freely exchanged and a number 
of persons have been killed. The condition, 
indeed, is little short of actual war. As 
many as 180,000 miners are out of work 
either by choice or compulsion, and by the 
closing of factories and taking off of rail- 
road trains the number of men made idle 
is probably more than 250,000. The effect 
on business is disheartening, and indirectly 
these strikes are laying a heavy tax on mil- 
lions of people. At Cripple Creek, Col., a 
settlement has been effected; the outlaws 
who make it their business to stir up strikes 
have fled to pursue their work in some 
other field and will probably escape cap- 
ture. In Iowa the strike has been settled 
by an agreement to return to the scale of 
wages of 1893. 





The unsettled conditions brought to view 
indirectly by these strikes are more dis- 
quieting than the direct consequences. The 
strikers have a real grievance. Many of 
them are very ignorant, have been induced 
to come to this country by mine operators, 
and accept wages so low that when wages 
are scaled down to the same level, as they 
must be, at mines where a better class is 
employed, the latter cannot live decently. 
The selfish greed of some mine owners is 
the primary cause of the strike. The pub- 
lie sympathy would naturally be with the 
miners, and that is probably true of the 
officials of the States where the disturbances 
have occurred. But the strikers cannot 
enforce their demands without compelling 
other miners to stop work and preventing 
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the distribution of coal till the public by 
its suffering shall be forced to takes sides 
with them. Therefore, they have destroyed 
property, taken lives, and no doubt gone 
far beyond the original intention of their 
leaders, as mobs always do. Governors, 
weak and undecided, are permitting a con- 
dition of lawlessness which will result, if 
not properly checked, in consequences as 
ruinous to the strikers as to the people at 
large. Obedience to law is absolutely neces- 
sary to peace; and those who hesitate when 
law is disobeyed are very dangerous rulers. 
Some other way must be found to settle 
wrongs than by attacking the peace of the 
community and defying government. Ar- 
bitration in some form is the only way. 
Compulsory arbitration may be a contra- 
diction in terms; but when two contending 
parties threaten the stability of government, 
it will soon become necessary for the repre- 
sentatives of the people to say to those 
parties, ‘‘You must stop fighting, submit 
your differences to competent judges and 
abide by their decision.’”’ The name given 
to such a proceeding is not of much conse- 
quence. 





While Coxeyism has furnished not a little 
amusement, its passing away has elements 
of pathos but helps to show how slight 
has been its political significance. Its law- 
lessness in stealing railroad trains has been 
annoying, but has not been prompted by 
any defiantly vicious motive. The so-called 
armies have been made up largely of young 
men stimulated by love of adventure, thrown 
out of employment by the business depres- 
sion and led by visionary “ generals’’ with 
ability to organize companies for free ex- 
cursions. It is not at all strange that many 
seized the opportunity to make a trip to 
Washington without expense. The people 
of the communities through which they 
have passed have generally appreciated the 
situation and treated them kindly. But 
such a movement could from its nature be 
tolerated only temporarily. At different 
points in the West many of them have been 
arrested and sent to jail for short terms. 
Several ‘‘armies’”’ have dispersed. Two or 
three parties in the East are suffering with 
hunger, and the bands around Washington 
have been begging for food till they could 
get back to their homes. Their return 
journey will be less enjoyable than their 
advance, In a few weeks the episode of the 
‘*wealers’’ will be mostly forgotten. 





Must the anti-lottery crusade fail just on 
the verge of success? It surely will so far 
as this Congress is concerned unless the 
House can be brought to pass the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Storer of Ohio several 
months ago, and which is substantially the 
same as Senator Hoar’s bill passed by the 
Senate May 19. Its counterpart in the 
House has been vibrating for several weeks 
between two or three committees, none of 
which seems virile enough to put the im- 
portant matter through. All this while the 
lottery goes on with its thriving business, 
and what could be easily disposed of by the 
House in a few minutes is relegated to the 
rear. Members of the House must be made 
to understand that the eyes of the country 
are upon them, and its united moral and 
Christian sentiment expects them to do 
their duty and to do it speedily. 





Like other large cities, St. Louis has suf- 
fered from the clouds of dense smoke, often 
giving, even in a clear day, the down-town 
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districts the appearance of being in momen- 
tary danger of rain. A year ago some pub- 
lic-spirited citizens took the matter in hand, 
interested the daily papers, secured the co- 
operation of city officials, had a smoke ordi- 
nance carefully framed and passed, and or- 
ganized a smoke abatement association to 
secure its enforcement. The result of a 
year’s work in this direction has surpassed 
the hopes of the most sanguine. The asso- 
ciation found that, in the city proper, there 
were 1,700 boiler plants, of which less than 
twelve per cent. had smoke-abating appara- 
tus. It made every effort to secure the 
friendly co-operation of owners of these 
plants, and succeeded in most cases. Where 
it became necessary to appeal to the law the 
officers of the association have found the 
judges of the police courts heartily with 
them, the constitutionality of the law has 
been upheld, every appeal has resulted in 
victory for the association, and now in the 
central district there are not more than 
three or four plants without smoke-abating 
devices carefully operated. The manager 
of one large hotel estimates his saving in 
laundry bills alone at not less than $5,000 a 
year. Several of the large dry goods and 
other establishments put their saving at 
from eight to ten thousand dollars each. 
In resident districts the saving is large, 
though the greatest benefit is in increased 
comfort. In March the statistician of the 
United States Geological Survey visited five 
large cities to investigate the results in 
smoke abatement, and on his return to 
Washington he announced that St. Louis 
was the cleanest city he had visited, and 
that where abaters were used the reduction 
of smoke was fully ninety per cent. 





Subsequent reports have not made the 
floods in British Columbia appear any less 
awful or deplorable. Indeed, as the extent 
of the damage wrought becomes more evi- 
dent, they take their place in the list of the 
great calamities of the year, if not of the 
decade. The Fraser River is 1,050 miles 
long, but the devastation is confined chiefly 
to asection of 100 miles or so in length, ex- 
tending from Landers to Yale. The esti- 
mate now is that fully 15,000 persons are 
homeless, and the representatives of the 
Dominion government are having all they 
can do to furnish relief. The fugitives from 
the floods are quartered in tents on the 
mountains and relief steamers ply back and 
forth carrying provisions, which it is hardly 
necessary to say are far from being suffi- 
cient in quantity to avert suffering. The 
railroads, particularly the Canadian Pacific, 
have been damaged to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars and in certain parts of their 
routes traffic has come to a standstill. 





Advices from Honolulu of June 3 state 
that the meeting of the Constitutional Con- 
vention was in progress—a strong opening 
address having been made by President Dole 
and a draft of the proposed constitution dis- 
tributed. It appears that the wealthy sugar 
planters, if they can be assured of protec- 
tion by the United States from foreign in- 
terference and a free market for sugar in 
this country, with liberty to employ Asiatic 
laborers, would be quite content to have an 
independent government in their own con- 
trel. This would leave out of any shafe in 
the government many who have worked 
hardest to bring about the recent political 
changes and who prefer annexation to the 
United States. It is quite possible that 
new combinations may be formed, the radi- 
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cals and royalists uniting to prevent the 
establishment of what would be practically 
an oligarchy. Further developments will 
be awaited with interest. The Hawaiian 
government has planted its flag on Neckar 
Island, a little, barren, useless bit of lava 
in the Pacific Ocean, of which it was said, 
probably without foundation in fact, that 
the British ship Champion was seeking to 
get possession. 





Lord Rosebery, the English prime minis- 
ter, has won the Derby with his horse, 
Ladas, and his victory has attracted unusual 
attention. He has been criticised sharply 
for racing his horse by a certain element 
among the Nonconformists, but he has 
found equally warm and numerous defend- 
ers. Horse-racing and statesmanship are 
not often associated in this country, but it 
has long been common in England for men 
prominent in public affairs to keep and run 
race-horses. It needs to be remembered 
by Americans that, in spite of the unde- 
niable evil of the turf, it is quite possible 
for an English gentleman to join in this 
form of sport without personal stain. The 
criticisms upon Lord Rosebery seem to 
be aimed less at him than at the sport 
which it is feared he has helped to ren- 
der more reputable and attractive. Oddly 
enough, the victory of his horse has been 
expected to win votes for his administration 
both in Parliament and the country, and 
now public attention is directed to the 
question whether this gain is or is not to 
be more than offset by the attacks of the 
critics. 





French public feeling, as was to be ex- 
pected, is very hostile to England just now 
because of the Anglo Belgian treaty securing 
to England so much territory and authority 
in Central Africa, to which we referred last 
week, Indeed, not only has the French 
Chamber of Deputies discussed the state of 
things at length and with considerable heat, 
but a resolution has been passed which 
amounts to a deliberate insult to England. 
Fortunately the officials of the English For- 
eign Office are not specially thin skinned 
and also are accustomed to make large al- 
lowance for the inevitable posings of French 
leaders. They therefore have treated these 
French utterances thus far with an indiffer- 
ence which to an outsider seems not without 
its element of contempt. The French will 
content themselves with rhetoric, having no 
idea of fighting, especially as their nearest 
possessions are some 600 miles from the 
region involved and as the other great 
powers are acquiescing in the situation 
tranquilly. The only effect of the incident 
is likely to be a temporary increase of the 
uncomfortable and mutually suspicious 
feeling which always prevails, in a greater 
or a less degree, between the two nations. 





The Italian cabinet has resigned again, 
but it is expected that the same prime min- 
ister, Signor Crispi, will be at the head of 
the new one when it is organized. A sharp 
controversy occurred in the Chamber of 
Deputies when the resignation was an- 
nounced, severe and apparently well-founded 
attacks being made upon the honor of ex- 
Premier Giolitti and others. The English 


papers regard the crisis in Italy as grave on 
the ground that a makeshift financial policy 
appears to have been substituted for one 
more difficult but promising a real and per- 
manent solution of existing difficulties, In 
Hungary a new cabinet has been formed 
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already by Dr. Wekerle, as anticipated, but 
Szilagyi, the former Minister of Justice, has 
been left out in order to pacify the clerical 
element. From remote Corea comes the 
news that the rebellion there is increasing. 
China has sent over two thousand troops to 
suppress it, and the British fleet is ready 
for action while the Baltimore has been or- 
dered thither at once in order to protect 
American interests. The insurgents num- 
ber over fifty thousand and have defeated the 
troops and taken steps to expel foreigners. 


ta EE 


IN BRIEF. 


Many of the features of our next week’s 
issue will relate to Bowdoin College, which 
celebrates a fortnight hence its centennial. 
The prominent part which Bowdoin as an in- 
stitution and through its sons has played in 
the life of the denomination and the nation 
will be fittingly recognized in articles by 
men who will be recognized as competent to 
speak on the subject. 





The address of Miss F. J. Dyer at the Omaha 
meeting has called forth words of very hearty 
commendation, which are much appreciated 
by her associates on the editorial staff of the 
Congregationalist. 





Pastorless churches seem more and more 
averse to the candidating method of secur- 
ing a new pastor. The action of the First 
Church, Springfield, in leaving the selection 
of a successor to Dr. Burnham in the hands of 
a competent committee, points in this direc- 
tion. 





For the expenses of the last Presbyterian 
General Assembly each communicant in the 
denomination was taxed seven cents. Some- 
what less than that probably will be called for 
from each member of a Congregational church 
if the next National Council recommends the 
churches to pay the expenses of its delegates. 





Last week’s Outlook from cover to cover was 
a fine specimen of the excellent special num- 
bers which that journal sends out from time 
to time. Devoted to outdoor and recreation 
interests, it preached the gospel of rest with 
the aid of the best artistic, typographical and 
literary resources at its command. Our con- 
gratulations to both editors and publisher. 


It will interest many who used it last Sun- 
day to learn that the litany printed in our 
Children’s Sunday Service is taken, with 
slight modifications, from the service book 
of John Hunter of Glasgow, who, though 
making numerous changes, omissions and ad- 
ditions, evidently based it upon a short lit- 
any for the Sunday school from the Amer- 
ican Book of Church Services by Rev. Edward 
Hungerford. 


The Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Phila- 
delphia last week had for its chief speaker an 
eminent Jewish rabbi, and elected as its pre- 
siding officer an African, a pastor of a colored 
church in that city. Our Baptist brethren 
followed the excellent example of an eminent 
minister of the gospel, who sat at the feet of 
Rabbi Gamaliel and was ordained as a foreign 
missionary by Symeon the Niger and others. 





The Interior thinks the Congregationalist 
ought not to suggest what Presbyterians dis- 
satisfied with the action of the assembly 
should do, But our bright contemporary is 
hold enough to advise the formation of a new 
denomination, the Church of the Ugly Dis- 
position, saying, “If it could get all its own, 
we should lose some esteemed brethren.’’ 
Our counsel was intended only for brethren 
who are estimable. 


When New York’s “ finest,’’ as its metropol- 
itan police are sometimes called, marched up 
Broadway last week on their annual parade, 
the spectators did little clapping. In previ- 
ous years the defenders of the city have been 
greeted with round after round of applause. 
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Why was it absent this year? Simply because 
the recent revelations of corruption have cre- 
ated widespread suspicion and distrust which 
nothing but a thorough house-cleaning cau 
dispel. 





The spirit in which some of the delegates 
to the General Assembly in Saratoga went 
thither may be inferred from a conversation 
overheard on a train bearing thither a number 
of the commissioners. A gentleman entered 
and taking his seat beside a Presbyterian 
divine inquired where he was going. ‘To 
Saratoga,” was the reply. “To drink the 
water?” ‘No, I’m going to help sit down on 
Preserved Smith.”’ He understood his mission. 





The article in this issue on the Fabian 
Society will possess additional interest to all 
readers of Marcella in view of the fact that 
the Venturist Club, which figures so promi- 
nently in that great novel, is by many thought 
to be a nom de plume for the Fabian Society. 
Mrs. Ward, however, in a private letter to an 
American admirer of her book, is somewhat 
non-committal on this point, and says that 
her idea was to group under this term the 
friends of ‘‘ things to be.” 





What man who spent his boyhood in the 
country in New England does nut remember 
the yoke of oxen with the cart or plow as 
one of the most common and picturesque fea- 
tures of the farm? But that is a rare sight 
now. The cattle inspector of one of the lar- 
gest Massachusetts townships reports that this 
year he found not a single ox team where a 
generation ago every farmer owned one. This 
is only one sign of the remarkable transforma- 
tion going on in New England country towns. 


A Presbyterian League has been formed in 
New York and vicinity to secure the reversal 
of “‘ burdensome and unjust ecclesiastical ac- 
tion recently taken by courts of the Presbyte- 
rian Church,” the amendment of the Book of 
Discipline, and the adoption by the church of 
a new and better statement of faith. Among 
the members of the league are Prof. Francis 
Brown, Drs. Lampson, Shaw and Atterbury, 
William E. Dodge and others. Will not these 
men have to be disciplined by their church 
courts ? 

A red-letter week it has been indeed for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association—across 
the water a great jubilee gathering, with the 
singing of the Doxology in twenty different 
languages, recognition by the queen, honors 
at Westminster Abbey; here at home in 
every larger city, and in many smaller ones, 
celebrations at which men eminent in church 
and state have spoken. And ali this because 
fifty years ago aconsecrated Christian layman, 
believing that it pays to undertake special 
work for young men, acted on his conviction. 





The Sunday School Times notes the signifi- 
cant fact that hotels are usually well supplied 
with daily papers while a religious paper is 
rarely seen in their reading-rooms. One who 
spends Sunday in a hotel, as many Christians 
are compelled to do, may look in vain over 
the pile of Sunday papers on the table for a 
copy of a religious journal. Yet the latter, if 
it were there, would often be chosen. Is not 
here a valuable suggestion for Christian land- 
lords and for young people’s societies who are 
looking for opportunities to turn the attention 
of people to religious themes, at least on the 
Lord’s Day? 





The name of John Eliot is borne by two 
prominent churches in the vicinity of Boston, 
ani many a man who was far more widely 
known in his time has been forgotten, while 
the fame of the Apostle to the Indians has in- 
creased with the years. A memorial window 
iu his honor was dedicated, May 22, in the 
parish church at Midtord, near Hertford, Eng- 
jJand. In that church he was baptized Mr. 
Bayard, the ambassador of the United Stutes 
to England, was present at the dedication and 
made an address. A telegram brought gr: e'- 
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ing from the First Church, Roxbury, Mass., 
now Unitarian, in which Eliot first preached 
in this country. 





However much is known of the Fruit and 
Flower Mission of our city, the value of its 
service cannot be easily estimated. Visiting 
the hospitals is an interesting branch of the 
work. Every week several girls go from the 
mission at the Parker Memorial laden with 
fresh flowers to brighten the wards of the 
City Hospital and to cheer the inmates. A 
blessing returns to the giver from the lips of 
the aged and from the faces of the children. 
That is a noble service which relieves the suf- 
ferer from his temporary anguish, or helps 
him to forget for the moment the lifelong in- 
jury which as yet he does not realize. 





The Presbyterian General Assembly voted 
that “ no political party has the right to expect 
the support of Christian men which does not 
stand committed against the license system.” 
Dr. Gray of the Jaterior draws from that vote 
the following conclusion: 


The assembly which has just closed declares 
that a Christian cannot vote either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican ticket, because they 
are unsound on the temperance question. 
Those parties, the assembly says, cannot ex- 
pect support from a Christian. ... The as- 
sembly cannot without self-stultification allow 
either a Democrat or a Republican to hold re- 
sponsibility in our, or in any other, seminary. 





A minister who has lately undertaken a 
philanthropic work in a Western field has a 
word in season for those brethren who are de- 
claring that the church is likely soon to be su- 
perseded by some organization better adapted 
to the needs of the age. He says: 


The number of those to whom the appeal 
for the love of God and man may be made 
with much bope of success is very small. 
There is not in my parish a singje person, out- 
side of my own family, of New England train- 
ing; and church and New England training 
count when you are seeking support for steady 
philanthropy. I wish some of those who value 
80 highly the Christianity outside of the 
churches would try to work this population 
forafewmonths. They would geta better ap- 
preciation of the Christianity of the churches. 





According to Jenkins Lloyd Jones, the Lib- 
eral Congress, which met io Sinai Temple, 
Chicago, two or three weeks ago, was an event 
of immense importance. Indeed, he says it 
will be a hundred years before its significance 
is fully understood. He declares that it was 
the beginning of a new religion, which differs 
from any now in existence as widely as Bud- 
dhism differs from Christianity, Romanism 
from Protestantism, or Methodism from the 
Church of England. The new principle which 
it is introducing is sympathy for man. “ It 
measures him by his ideas and is tender 
toward his shortcomings.” In Mr. Jones’s 
words there is just a hint of insufficient ac- 
quaintance with the gospel to render his criti- 
cisms of much value. 





It is asad fact that only asmall proportion 
of the young men in this country are actively 
interested in religion. It is sometimes said 
that college life is beset with many temp- 
tations. But the statement of the Yale Senior 
Classbook, that of the 200 members 164 are 
church members, shows that Yale University 
offers a far greater guarantee for a boy’s Chris- 
tian faith than the world outside of it. It 
is an interesting fact also, that while the 
majority of the corporation of Yale are Con- 
gregationalists, less than one-third (forty-nine) 
of the professing Christians of the senior class 
are of that denomination. Forty-three are 
Episcopalians and the rest are divided among 
several] denominations. 
pose to enter the ministry. 


But only ten pro- 


The Watch and Ward Society of Boston has 
for some time been planning and executing a 
cCainpaign against gambling and immoral Iit- 
erature in the city and lately has extended its 
investigations to disorderly houses. Rev. 
R. B. Tobey of Berkeley Temple is rendering 
efficient service in this work in connection 
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with the society. The newly appointed police 
-commissioner, Gen. A. P. Martin, has under- 
taken, in a quiet and businesslike fashion, to 
close these evil resorts which for a long time 
have flourished with impunity. Rev. I. J. 
Lansing bas been preaching some stirring ser- 
mons in Park Street Church on the duties of 
citizens in this matter. The housecleaning 
which is in progress in New York City bids 
fair to have some wholesome imitation in Bos- 
ton. May those who love righteousness not 
be disappointed in this prospect. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
firs. Colton Addresses the Ministers. 

By invitation of the Clerical Union, Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton of Patchogue, L. I., 
spoke on Monday before that body—en- 
larged by about an equal number of the 
members’ wives—on her favorite subject, 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls, in 
which the union had already a warm in- 
terest growing out of her articles in the 
Congregationalist. First she laid a strong 
foundation for her theory and practice in 
soundly orthodox views of the Sabbath, the 
family, the training of children, the true re- 
lation of mother and child in the Christian 
home. In so far as they are modeled on the 
pattern of the Christian home, Bible teach- 
ing and mother love, and no farther, she 
saw great promise in the new plans of Chris- 
tian work: institutional churches, college 
settlements, day nurseries, slum brigades, 
Junior Endeavor societies, mission bands, 
etc. In colors evidently mixed by personal 
experience she pictured the real, not an 
ideal, make-up of boy and girl nature, and 
the difficult task of undertaking, especially 
in these crowded days, to make Sunday to 
their restless souls and bodies at once pleas- 
ant and profitable. This, she was sure, 
could be done, for it has been, even with 
real boys, ‘“‘half roving eyes, half restless 
hands and the other half stomach,”’ 

Admitting all the exceptions taken against 
the old-time Sabbath in its bearings on chil- 
dren, Mrs. Colton yet warmly defended the 
Puritan way for this: “It did train them 
up in the way they should go by dinging 
into their minds the old bed-rock truths of 
the Bible.”” And that is to be still the end 
of all our teaching: ‘‘to make the Bible 
dearer and Christ nearer’’; so that all our 
object lessons that only entertain are of little 
value. Get the children a large print Bible 
and let them read it—not fairy books, nor 
stories of lions, giants, soldiers, etc., and 
they will come to love the good book better 
than these, and will thereby lay the founda- 
tions of a real Christian experience. In a 
very serious and effective way the speaker 
met the honest plea of parents who “ have 
not time” for those duties by reminding 
them of their responsibility to God for these 
souls He has intrusted to their keeping, and 
the value of these souls as compared with 
all else with which parents have todo. An 
exhibition and familiar explanation of Mrs. 
Colton’s various inventions for interesting 
and teaching the little ones very happily 
ended her address. 

A Lively Temperance Meeting. 

An ‘international temperance congress ”’ 
was held in Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
June 3-5. Init were to be represented all 
shades of advocacy of temperance reform, 
and many varieties of opinion were ad- 
vanced, not in every case, however, meeting 
with a very tolerant reception. On one 
point there was marked unanimity—the 
reverent welcome accorded to the venerable 
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Neal Dow, who, in his ninetieth year, 
graced the assembly with his presence on 
Sunday. Those who agreed on nothing else 
united in honoring the hero of so many 
years of conflict with King Alcohol. Gov- 
ernor Tillman of South Carolina on Monday 
explained and defended his ‘‘ dispensary 
law’’ that made so much noise in that State 
before it was declared unconstitutional. 
He believed all temperance people would 
come to his plan at last. His condemna- 
tion of prohibition as utterly impracticable 
set the convention by the ears, and it was 
not easy to make all sweet again. Robert 
Graham favored the ‘‘Gothenburg plan” 
for New York’s East Side slums, but neither 
did that get general approval. Boston was 
represented by Dr. Miner and Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, he telling what legislative enactments 
against the liquor traffic are most effective 
and she advocating the teaching of hygiene 
in public schools. Three doctors, repre- 
senting London, Springfield and Connecti- 
cut, discussed the medical profession and 
total abstinence. Among other eminent 
speakers, such as Rev. Drs. Burrell, C. L. 
Thompson and A. C. Dixon, was T. B. 
Wakeman of this city, who, ir spite of 
hisses and noisy interruptions, made an on- 
slaught on the prohibition scheme, which, 
he declared, had never succeeded anywhere 
and could not be made to work here. 
Wherefore he advised its advocates to 
‘*change from theocracy to scientific com- 
mon sense.’”’ The practical method adopted 
by the convention was the approval of es- 
tablishing in the United States and Canada 
a national temperance board, composed of 
the chief officers of each general temperance 
organization. 

Good News from Omaha. 

The one or two who were left in the 
home missionary offices at the Bible House 
to ‘‘abide by the stuff,’’ while their associ- 
ates enjoyed the delight and profit of the 
annual meeting, were made happy by this 
telegram from Omaha on Thursday morn- 
ing: ‘‘ Meeting already a great success. 
Magnificent sermon. Church crowded this 
morning. Delightful weather.” These few 
words went far toward calming the fears 
which friends had somewhat freely ex- 
pressed lest the length of the journey should 
insure a small meeting. They forgot for 
the moment that Omaha is in the very 
center of the society’s operations, making 
practicable the attendance of many home 
missionaries who had rarely, if ever, been 
present on such an occasion. A later tele- 
gram brought to Dr. Kincaid assurance of 
the sympathy of the meeting with him in 
his anxious waiting in suspense by the sick 
bed of his son. 

War on Brandy Drops. 

Moved thereto by investigations of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children our city Board of Health has for- 
bidden the sale to children of brandy drops, 
chocolates containing brandy and other 
alcoholized confectionery. The society’s 
analyses of this sort of sweets showed 
chocolate drops drugged with nearly 158 


grains of alcohol to the pound, or more. 


than eleven grains to the “‘drop.’’ Speci- 
mens of “brandy drops’’ contained each 
over twelve grains of alcohol. What won- 
der that the chief business on many of our 
streets and avenues is liquor selling if the 
army of drunkards is thus steadily recruited 
from the ranks of our school children? 

The Quakers having closed the session 
for 1894 of their Yearly Meeting and left 
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the city, something like settled weather is 
confidently looked for. More confidently 
than were the ‘‘anniversaries’’ of former 
days the Quakers are depended on to bring 
a flood with them. Of nineteen successive 
days just past but one was without chilly 
rain, and rheumatic patients groaned. 


Personalia. 

Dr. R. S. Storrs is to preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon before the students of 
Columbia College next Sunday evening in 
the pulpit of his son-in-law, Dr. E. B. Coe. 
The Broadway Tabernacle pulpit is to be 
supplied in Dr. Stimson’s vacation by Rev. 
Drs. J. E. Tuttle, F. A. Noble and President 
Stryker. Our Brooklyn churches also are 
looking out for good preaching this sum- 
mer. In Dr. Behrends’s vacation the pul- 
pit of Central Church, Brooklyn, is to be 
supplied by Drs. Herrick Johnson, A. Mc- 
Kenzie and A. S. Gumbart. The Clinton 
Avenue and Lafayette Avenue Churches, 
Drs. McLeod and Gregg, pastors, are to 
unite services in vacation in the former 
church. Rev. B. Fay Mills has begun his 
six weeks’ service for Dr. Talmage’s people 
in the Columbia Theater, and was greeted 
by large and attentive audiences last Sun- 
day. HUNTINGTON. 


FRO! WASHINGTON. 
On the Road to Final Passage. 

The sugar schedule of the tariff bill, as 
arranged by the Senate finance committee, 
has finally been passed by seven majority, 
and the Republicans, driven from this Gibral- 
tar, are covering their retreat with various 
‘‘alarums and excursions,” but have in re- 
ality given up all expectation of preventing 
the passage of the bill. The vote on sugar 
showed practically the solid Democratic 
front which the party managers had pre- 
dicted, Senator Hill being the only Demo- 
crat to vote with the Republicans for free 
sugar. The Populists, too, acted with the 
Democrats, except Senator Irby, who was 
absent, but who would have voted against 
the schedule if he had been present. On 
several ballots since then the same result 
has occurred, the Populists generally siding 
with the Democrats, and some of the silver 
Republicans occasionally doing likewise, 
especially on all questions concerning the 
preservation of a quorum. Under such con- 
ditions the hopelessness of the Republican 
opposition has become evident, and only a 
few of the extreme high-tariff champions 
and professional Democracy-haters, like 
Messrs. Aldrich and Chandler, are still keep- 
ing up the old tactics of delay. 

It is now merely a question of dicker to 
see how much individual senators can get 
out of the bill for their constituency and 
themselves. In fact, this has been so in a 
great measure from the first. This secret 
spring of action, governing all the wonderful 
transformations of the bill since it left the 
House, has occasionally popped up into view, 
greatly to the discomfiture of the dignified 
senators. On Wednesday, for example, Sena- 
tor Pettigrew offered an amendment ealcu- 
lated to decrease the profits of the sugar 
trust, and it was lost by only three votes. 
Two Republican senators, Messrs. Quay and 
Aldrich, either neglected to vote or were 
absent, and Mr. Pettigrew hotly charged 
them with intentionally defeating the propo- 
sition, intimating that they had got what 
they wanted and now did not care what be- 
came of the rest of the bill. ‘‘Is a duty of 
four dollars on pig iron all you are playiag 
for?’’ asked the exasperated senator, ad- 
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dressing Mr. Quay. But Mr. Quay, being a 
man of few words and of a phenomenally 
pachydermatous organization, forbore to re- 
ply. This little incident well illustrates the 
moral atmosphere in which the life of this 
new measure of such vital public interest 
and importance has been initiated and main- 
tained thus far. 

Senators as Speculators. 

The investigation of the allegations against 
certain prominent gentlemen in connection 
with the sugar and other tariff schedules 
has produced some interesting and suggest- 
ive testimony, but no one believes that any- 
body will be formally incriminated, except 
that possibly a few newspaper correspond- 
ents, who undoubtedly told what they be- 
lieved to be true, may be made scapegoats, 
much to their advantage and the advantage 
of the papers they represent. It is signifi- 
cant to find that in private conversation 
among well-informed persons here it is gen- 
erally admitted or taken for granted that 
the facts in the case were as published, 
and that speculation in Wall Street, based 
on advance information, is constantly and 
habitually practiced by a large number of 
senators and other public men. In fact, 
this has been practically admitted by more 
than one senator examined by the investi- 
gation committee. 

How Will the House Take It? 

Now that the success of the tariff bill in 
the Senate is a foregone conclusion, the 
question arises as to its final form, after be- 
ing subjected tu the action of the House 
and the conference committee, and also as 
to its effect on the country, commercially 
and politically. The probability is that it 
will eventually become a law in very nearly 
the shape ip which it is left by the Senate. 
The House Democrats will be very loath to 
recede to that extent, but they will realize 
that the Senate is immovable, and they are 
very anxious to pass a bill of some sort and 
get away from Washington. They realize 
that the longer they stay here the worse it 
is for their party’s chances in the country 
at large, to say nothing about their own 
personal chances at home. The recent elec- 
tions, in Oregon and elsewhere, confirm the 
impression that the popular tide is strongly 
toward Republican restoration, and the 
Democrats see that their only remaining 
chance is to enact the new tariff and then, 
if business should improve during the en- 
suing few months, they could claim that 
that fact was owing to the tariff, and possi- 
bly a sufficient number of doubtful voters 
might be influenced by this argument to 
turn the scale in their favor once again. 
This seems like a forlorn hope, indeed, but 
it is absolutely the only one they have left. 
No Repeal of the State Bank Tax. 

The action of the House this week in 
defeating by a large majority the proposed 
repeal of the State bank tax law, much 
as it is to be commended and welcomed 
by the conservative and substantial busi- 
ness community without reference to party 
lines, is in truth another illustration of 
the political impotence of the Democracy 
during this administration. The proposed 
repeal was discountenanced by the best 
financiers, it is true, but was it not a part 
of the Chicago platform? The party was 
pledged to it and now it has broken its 
pledge. So, likewise, it was pledged to 
abolish all protection as “‘ unconstitutional ” 
and ‘‘robbery,”’ and it is now about to adopt 
a tariff measure which is essentially protect- 
ive and makes no pretense of being anything 
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else. In the case of the bank tax bill 102 
Democrats voted for repeal and seventy- 
five Democrats against it. The Southern 
and Western members are very angry over 
the result, almost as much so as they 
were at the end of the silver purchase re- 
peal affair. It would not be surprising 
if all these recent efforts to patch up a 
‘“‘united front’? should result in a formal 
dismemberment of the old Democracy and 
the formation of a new Populist-Democratic 
party in the South and West. 

The Republican Drift Toward Silver. 

Quite significant, too, is the recent Repub- 
lican tendency, very strongly and clearly ap- 
parent, to be more friendly to silver. Ex- 
Speaker Reed’s article in the last Fortnightly 
Review has attracted much attention every- 
where in political circles. The philosophy 
of his remarks about the future of silver 
and the policy of uniting silver and tariff 
with a kind of reciprocity-retaliation ar- 
rangement is not discussed so much as is 
the bearing of his scheme on the Republican 
party and on Mr. Reed’s own presidential 
prospects. It is evident, not only from this 
incident, but also from the tone of the Re- 
publican platforms lately promulgated in 
Maine, Ohio, Kansas and other States, that 
the party leaders are beginning to fear 
that silver may have been too inhospitably 
treated by them in the past, and that it may 
be wise to propitiate the white metal inter- 
ests a little in the coming campaign. Aside 
from considerations of mere political schem- 
ing, too, there seems to be a growing dis- 
position among public and business men 
here to investigate the silver question anew. 
The continuation of the business depression 
for so many months after the repeal of the 
silver purchase law, and in spite of the con- 
cessions made to the protected interests by 
the tariff managers, has occasioned sur- 
prise, and the idea is frequently expressed 
of late, by men who would have formerly 
scoffed at it, that it is possible, after all, 
that the hard times may be largely due to 
the present condition of silver as a money 


metal. It will be interesting to watch the 
development of this new tendency. 
June 9. CG. 8s KE 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR OHUROH. 


BY REV. FRANK F. LEWI8, HARDWICK, VT. 





A large representative council was called 
to consider the organization of a church in 
a growing village of seven or eight hundred 
people, and sat in continuous session for 
three hours. The sum of its deliberations 
is found in the following minutes: 

Voted, That the council proceed to the or- 
ganization of the church. 

Voted, That the creed, covenant and rules 
are approved, with the understanding that 
the Christian Endeavor features are experi- 
mental and subject to change. 

It had been a question with some whether 
a church should be formed in a village of 
such size, already containing other evangel- 
ical churches; but when the story of the 
movement was told—when it was stated that 
the Sunday school had reached a member- 
ship of 100 in three months, that the congre- 
gations were steadily increasing, that nearly 
one-half the families represented were for- 
merly non-church-goers, that nearly all the 
rest were of Congregational origin, that sev- 
eral conversions had already resulted, that 
a large number of business men were inter- 
ested, that all bills had been paid and a rea- 
sonable support assured for the future—the 
council said, ‘‘ This is the hand of the Lord 
and not of man,” 
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There was much questioning concerning 
the covenant, which read as follows: 

Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
strength, I promise Him that I will strive to 
do whatever He would like to have me do; 
that I will make it the rule of my life to pray 
and to read the Bible every day, and to —_ 
port my own church in every way, especially 
by attending all her regular Sunday and mid- 
week services, unless prevented by some rea- 
son which I can conscientiously give to my 
Saviour; and that, just so far as IT know how, 
throughout my whole life, [ will endeavor to 
lead a Christian life. 

As a member of the church I promise to be 
true to all my duties, to be present at, and to 
take some part, aside from singing, in every 
church prayer meeting, unless hindered by 
some reason which I can conscientiously give 
to my Lord and Master. If obliged to be ab- 
sent from the bi-monthly preparatory service 
of the church I will, if possible, send to the 
pastor at least a verse of Scripture as a token 
of loyalty and renewed consecration to Christ 
to be read in response to my name at the roll- 
eall. 

This covenant was re-enforced by certain 
by-laws. Under Duties of Officers was this: 

The clerk shall call the roll of members at 
the preparatory service and report to the pas- 
tor the names of all who fail to respond. 

Under the head of Meetings was this: 


At the preparatory service the roll shall be 
called by the clerk and the responses of the 
members present shall be considered as a 
renewed expression of allegiance to Christ. 
It is expected that if any one is obliged to be 
absent from this meeting he will send by 
some one who attends a request to be excused. 
If any member of this church is absent frum 
the preparatory service and fails to send an 
excuse, the standing committee is expected 
to take the name of such a one and ina kind 
and brotherly spirit ascertain the reason for 
the absence. 

Under the head of Discipline was found 
this: 


Any member of the church who shall be 
absent, unexcused, from six consecutive pre- 
paratory services of the church shall be a 
subject for church discipline and may by vote 
of the church be suspended or excluded from 
membership. 

Objections were easily found, and here 
are a few: Such a routine at the preparatory 
service will be irksome. These provisions 
will keep members of other churches out of 
this church. They open a back door out of 
the church, through which members can 
slip out easily. They weaken the sacred 
and inviolable character of the covenant. 
They cheapen the church, a divine institu- 
tion, by putting it on a level with mere 
human institutions. While these provisions 
may work well under present leadership, 
the next pastor may not be in sympathy 
with Christian Endeavor ideas and will feel 
himself handicapped. 

To these objections the pastor and others 
replied : ‘‘ Members of other churches coming 
to this village who do not read their Bibles 
and pray regularly, who refrain without 
good reason from attending prayer meet- 
ings and taking part, ought to meet with 
a change of heart before uniting with any 
church. If a mistake has been made in 
admitting any one to the church it is bet- 
ter to treat the mistake in a businesslike 
way than to seek to excuse it or pass it 
over unnoticed. Our theory of the church 
is the same as yours, but we believe in 
applying our theory in accordance with 
the facts. One fact is that in very many 
of our churches the preparatory service is 
little more than a form. It is attended by 
a few women and by old men who are sup- 
posed to have nothing else to do. If we 
have a preparatory service, we want to 
emphasize its importance.”’ 

A second fact is this: ‘‘ There are in some 
churches members whose lives are out- 
wardly correct but who show no evidence of 
vital Christianity. They attend Sunday 
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morning service occasionally, a communion 
service rarely, a mid-week prayer meeting 
seldom, if ever, and never take any part 
therein. They are unreached by our pres- 
ent forms*of discipline, but every hour that 
their names are on the church roll they 
weaken the sacredness of the covenant and 
cheapen the church. They are living in 
daily violation of their covenant vows, and, 
while we have no right to declare annulled 
any vow between man and his Maker, in 
common honesty we must say, ‘ Brethren, 
we cannot allow you to sit with us at the 
supper of our Lord while you are daily be- 
traying His cause.’ 

‘““There has grown up in the past few 
years a movement among our young Chris- 
tians in which they have voluntarily taken 
certain obligations on themselves, and in- 
stead of being hindered their Christian 
lives have been beautified, strengthened and 
ennobled. Why should we refuse to avail 
ourselves of the fruits of this movement? 
The members of this new church are largely 
young people, trained by Christian En- 
deavor methods, and this covenant and rules 
seem to them neither new nor unreasonable, 
If they are willing to undertake these obli- 
gations let us bid them Godspeed.” 

Then the council voted as above recorded 
and afterward organized the church. At 
the close of the exercises they went home 
to watch and to pray for the success of the 
new venture, and the members of the new 
church went home to pray and to work. 
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SEALED ORDERS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 





If the story be a true one, that must have 
been a most impressive night scene in Vir- 
ginia when Grant gave to each one of his 
group of silent generals a distinct sealed 
order specifying what its holder should do 
with his command in the gray of the com- 
ing dawn. When each as silently departed 
from the presence of the silent commander, 
he was to open the paper and learn what 
was to be his part in the great plan of 
battle. 

My thoughts have taken,a particular drift, 
I may frankly say, from my looking upon 
a group of young men who are just going 
out into the active duties of their life work. 
On this very date there will be given to 
each of them a paper certifying that the 
formal preparation for practical service has 
been completed. Each is to begin the pe- 
culiar work to which he believes God has 
appointed him. As I have mingled with 
them and discussed with them some things 
which might tend to usefulness, I have re- 
peatedly thought of the sealed orders of 
war time. The orders will come to these 
young men, orders which are yet to be 
opened, They are not found in the certifi- 
cate. That was only a record, 

So, too, a fortnight hence I shall be called 
upon to sign, with some other men, the 
diplomas of a college class. The first list 
which I attested was signed twenty-four 
years ago. The rolls of these years show 
the hundreds of young men who have gone 
out to do that work in the world for which 
extraordinary helps had been fitting them. 
But the parchments, bearing the great col- 
lege seal, are not secret orders. Those or- 
ders are in the plan of God, and are to be 
revealed. 

I suppose that every one who expects to 
do his work feels that there is an intense 
reality in the work to be done. Sometimes 
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language betrays, perhaps ignorantly, the 
shallowness of men’s thoughts. ‘ While 
we are upon the stage of action,’’ is a phrase 
not infrequent in literature. It lacks solid- 
ity. Weare not upon a “stage of action”’; 
the ‘stage’ is for actors, but not for doers. 
That similar expression, ‘‘Act well your 
part, there all the honor lies,’’ has even a 
more pronounced ignorance of true life. It 
characterizes life as a theatrical perform- 
ance, whose highest merit is attained by 
the best expression of simulated and unreal 
passion. We are not to act a part; we are 
to do our work. They did not acta part 
on the Virginia battlefields. Every one des- 
tined to do great things, or little things 
that have great consequences, must have 
convictions of mighty realities. Frivolous 
habits and easy indifference are not methods 
to conquests. The Puritan power was in 
intense convictions. When that intensity 
began to wane the power began to wane 
with it. 

All who have something to accomplish in 
life, being selected because they have con- 
centration and consecration of purpose, will 
find orders which they are to open. How 
the revelation is to be made wil] be known 
when, and only when, the time of revelation 
comes. The generals had the silent mis- 
sives just in time for issuing the necessary 
commands, They broke the seals in the 
darkness of the night by dim lights and 
under the trees. They were there because 
duty had placed them there. God’s orders 
are always seasonable, and they come where 
the obedient are in place to wait for them. 
It is a foundation principle of true work 
that the call to that work by its divine au- 
thority will certainly be made known. It 
is equally true, I believe, that it will not be 
made known until the right moment. It is 
hidden from sight until sight is capable of 
receiving it. There is a time-lock guarding 
the doors of God’s hidden purposes. 

Doubtless there are successive revelations 
of duty. When the demand of one has been 
accomplished there is fitness for the next, 
and the next comes. Suppose we call this 
“walking by faith.” ‘‘ Walking by faith,”’ 
then, really means that we take one step at 
a time, believing that the next step will fol- 
low. Itis a pleasant custom for friends of 
one about taking a great ocean voyage to 
prepare letters dated in advance for each 
day of the voyage and to provide for the de- 
livery of onea day, as if sent by some super- 
natural messenger who walked upon the 
waters. These letters are progressive in 
thought. I have some of them now. One 
of them was delivered on the Fourth of 
July and contained a little American flag. 
The next day was the first of a series of 
days of dangerous illness, strangely enough 
as if again on the Virginia malarial rivers. 
But in each of those successive days of help- 
lessness and pain there was read to me a 
fresh letter, with its fresh date from home. 
The kindest of friends were around me 
night and day, in reliefs like those of senti- 
nels in other battle times; but the little 
letters were special revelations from home 
hearts. That each one was sealed until its 
own morning gave its message added power. 

Doubtless this would be a still more ade- 
quate illustration, if the successive missives 
were successive orders and each order was 
based upon the fulfillment of its immediate 
predecessor. But the singleness of plan is 
alike in the two. What person who believes 
in a government by God but must believe in 
a purpose, a plan and the appointment of in- 
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struments? Then come the orders. They 
must be as plain to the Omniscient as were 
the letters written for the ocean voyage. 
I have no trouble in believing that the suc- 
cessive commands come with and through 
the development of the soldier in life, if one 
chooses to express himself in that manner, 
But whatever is evolved must have been in- 
cluded potentially in that from which it 
comes. Here is the necessity for character 
and purpose, for intensity of conviction and 
resolute courage. For such God has work, 
For such God provides success. For such 
the impenetrable future is revealed when 
the sealed order comes and is opened. 
There is no need of prophecy. There is no 
need of anxiety. For the group which takes 
the paper certificates of past work there 
are invisible orders waiting to be placed in 
their hands. The men may quietly depart 
and each when alone may open the first of 
them, which tells what he is to do with the 
next morning’s light. 

Do they not tell of some Eastern custom 
wherein one desirous of testing the future 
lighted a taper and fixed it upon a little 
support, which in the night should float 
down a slowly moving stream? And if the 
light was still burning when the taper 
passed around some distant point of land 
in the river which must hide it from sight 
then the prophecy was full of joy. What 
does that land point signify, beyond which 
sight cannot penetrate but into which the 
light may pass unquenched and steady? 
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THE BOYS’ BRIGADE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY REV. J. Q. ADAMS, SAN FRANCISCO. 





This organization for boys has just closed 
its fourth year. It is the oldest of the so- 
called ‘‘ brigades’’ in this country, and rep- 
resents in spirit and method the parent 
brigade in Great Britain, with which it has 
always worked in the utmost harmony. 
The Boys’ Brigade is a union, Christian, 
evangelical organization for boys. In its 
fundamental law, both here and in Great 
Britain, it thus states its object: ‘‘ The ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom among boys 
and the promotion of habits of reverence, 
discipline, self-respect and all that tends 
toward a true Christian manliness.” 

It enrolls companies in all the leading 
denominations of the country, which are 
also represented in the national organiza- 
tion. This body attempts no control of or 
legislation for the local company, which is 
under the government of the proper church 
officers. All that the authorities at head- 
quarters aim to dois to furnish needed lit- 
erature, guide the movement that it may be 
‘kept true to its principles and enroll the 
companies conforming to the essentials of 
the organization as regards age, drill, Bible 
class and missionary society. 

The first company in this country was 
organized in the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco, Aug. 10, 1889. 
Here the new organization established its 
headquarters, having also an Eastern office 
and secretary. At first the growth was 
slow. It was a new thing and must justify 
itself as a wise and needed movement. In 
due time almost an avalanche of letters, 
which still continues, revealed the need of 
some such organization to reach and save 
the boys; at least they showed that existing 
methods were not satisfactory, and that 
workers were aroused to the importance of 
immediate action. 
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Now, at the end of four years, how stands 
the matter? The Boys’ Brigade in the United 
States has justified its existence by showing 
itself to be a right arm of the church. The 
actual experience of many pastors and work- 
ers bears ample testimony to its value. But 
just now some statements gleaned from the 
secretary’s annual report may be of interest. 
In July, 1892, we enrolled seventy-five com- 
panies, fifty-six of them on the Pacific coast. 
We now enroll over 300 companies, scattered 
in twenty-five States and Territories. There 
are probably at least 100 other companies in 
various stages of formation, while the Bap- 
tist Boys’ Brigade, which has largely ap- 
propriated our methods, also claims 100 
companies. Making a rough estimate from 
the average membership of these companies, 
we have a total membership of about 9,000 
boys. Of this number nearly 900 have been 
received during the past year into church 
membership, almost ten per cent. of the 
total number. Twenty-five California com- 
panies alone reported 132 church accessions 
from their ranks, or nearly seventeen per 
cent. of their entire membership, Can any 
other organization within the church make 
a better showing than this? In view of all 
the difficulties encountered in work for boys 
this is a glorious record ané a blessed proph- 
ecy. At the same rate of increase, an- 
other year will see the brigade nearly 30,000 
strong. 

The four leading denominations are rep- 
resented in these companies as follows: 
Presbyterian, thirty per cent.; Congrega- 
tional, twenty-five per cent. ; Methodist Epis- 
copal, seventeen per cent.; Baptist sixteen 
per cent. 

Surely workers for boys need not be dis- 
couraged. With wisdom and tact, grace 
and wit, they can be held and trained for 
Christ and His Church as certainly as can 
the girls. When this is done we will be no 
longer asking, Why are the young men not 
in the churches? They will be there. 


——<———jS_—_ 


DIVINE LOVE. 


BY REV. WILLIAM T. BRIGGS. 








A few days ago, conversing with an 
avowed Universalist, he expressed his ab- 
horence of the orthodox faith, representing 
God, as he affirmed, eager to punish the 
wicked, as though it were a delight to ‘* whet 
His glittering sword and take vengeance.” 
I replied, ‘‘ My friend, hearken. Yourstate- 
ment is not a respectable caricature of my 
own belief, which I must think is no depart- 
ure from the generally received orthodox 
faith. God does not delight in the death of 
the wicked, and in no proper sense will He 
ever punish them. This stumbling-block ‘I 
would be glad to remove from both Univer- 
salists and Unitarians.”’ z 

All men are richly endowed with.a moral 
nature—the mysterious power of choice. 
They feel under infinite obligation to do 
right while conscious of full liberty to do 
wrong. The blessed results of right and 
awful results of wrong are clear to the 
divine mind as they are not to us. The 
choice here must decide the future—the 
eternal state. God warns, commands, en- 
treats men everywhere, and always to come 
into true relations with Him, to live holy 
lives, then heaven will be their final and fit 
abode. But if, in spite of warning and en- 
treaty, men choose the wrong, persist in it 
to their ruin, who is to blame? They sim- 
ply eat the fruit of their own doings; that 
is their punishment and punishment enough. 
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Our Heavenly Father feels only pity for 
erring, sinful men. He follows them with 
a heart full of all compassion, yearns over 
them—striving in every possible way to 
save them. ‘‘What could have been done 
to My vineyard, that I have not done in it?”’ 
Through Christ the door is thrown wide 
open and all who will may be saved. But 
if men will not be saved, the natural and 
necessary results of transgression are theirs. 
A compassionate God, seeing this, adds 
nothing, while the Saviour weeps over the 
ruin, as anciently over Jerusalem. God 
does not punish sinful men. They punish 
themselves. Their freedom is their crown, 
but, if abused, brings forth spiritual dearth 
and death. Nothing is so painful to the 
divine heart as a soul in ruin. Yes, our 
God not only loves, but is love itself, and 
yet, much as He desires the salvation of 
men, much as He desires their eternal bliss, 
He never forces them into heaven. 


— 


THE FABIAN SOOIETY. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN. 





‘The Fabian Society consists of social- 
ists,’’ is the initial sentence of the Fabian 
creed. By socialism is meant the transfer 
to the community of the administration of 
such industrial capital as can conveniently 
be managed socially, for, owing to the 
means of production in the past, industrial 
inventions and the transformation of sur- 
plus income into capital have mainly en- 
riched the proprietary class, the worker 
being now dependent on that class for leave 
to earn a living. The Fabians are the best 
socialists because the most practical, as 
they have had the good sense to possess a 
thorough knowledge of the facts before they 
have even said a word; hence theory has 
been obliged to conform to facts. 

In 1883 Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty started trains of thought and raised 
some awkward questionings among a small 
knot of friends in Lendon. There were 
only about a dozen men and women in that 
little company, but they resolved, in the 
first place, to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of social problems, and then see if 
there was not some solution forthem. They 
did not believe in a justice that compels the 
many to toil for the few, and they said it 
was a false political economy that drove the 
East and West Ends apart. In the words of 
one of their number: ‘‘ We were mostly young 
and green and middle class, but resolved to 
strike hard when the right time came. We 
were an odd lot in those early days, and 
still are, for that matter.’’ Such was the 
humble origin of the society. 

Their plan of action, as well as the name, 
is explained by their motto: ‘For the 
right moment you must wait, as Fabius 
did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his de- 
lays; but when the time comes you must 
strike hard, as Fabius did, or your waiting 
will be in vain and fruitless.” These are 
the methods of the Fabians: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions 
connected with socialism. 

2. The further investigation of economic 
problems and the collection of facts contribut- 
ing to their elucidation. 

3. The issue of publications containing in- 
formation on social questions and arguments 
relating to socialism. 

4. The promotion of socialists’ lectures and 
debates in other societies and clubs. 

5. The representation of the society in pub- 


lic conferences and discussions on social ques- 
tions. 


‘s Educate, agitate, 
shorter Fabian creed. 


organize,” is the 
The educational 
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campaign was conducted last year by mearg 
of 3,500 lectures, delivered before all kinds 
of audiences. There was no attempt to 
make proselytes for their own society, but 
it was their constant aim to permeate the 
gatherings with Fabian principles. During 
the same period 272,660 tracts and leaflets 
were distributed. To show the practical 
nature of this literature, tract No. 18 is en- 
titled, Facts for Bristol: An Exhaustive Col- 
lection of Statistical and Other Facts Relat- 
ing to the City, With Suggestions for Reform 
on Socialist Principles. The tract contained 
nineteen pages with the following headings: 
Bristol’s size and growth, the municipality, 
the poor, the housing of the people, public 
debt, the public estate, public schools, edu- 
cational endowments, tramways, docks, col- 
lective provision for the sick and insane. 
A similar leaflet gave corresponding facts 
for London. 

One valuable feature of their work is 
‘*heckling,’”’ that is, asking the candidate 
for election a series of questions to which 
he shall commit himself. In our country it 
is quite noticeable that our officials when 
candidates are servants of the public, when 
elected they are then bosses. ‘‘ Heckling’’ 
is illustrated from Fabian Tract No. 25. 
The tract was of two pages, with the ques- 
tions on one column while the opposite 
space was left blank for the answers, This 
request was sent: Sir, in connection with 
your candidature for the school board, I 
should be obliged if you would be good 
enough to answer the following questions. 
Then follow the name and address of the 
elector, after which comes a series of ques- 
tions, answerable by Yes or No. Are you 
in favor of (1) the liberal provision of con- 
venient school buildings, apparatus, gymna- 
siums and swimming baths? (2) Larger 
and better playgrounds, with equipments for 
physical recreation, to be opened on Sun- 
days and after school hours? (5) The grant- 
ing of school halls as cheaply as possible 
for public meetings under proper regula- 
tions? (10) The extension of kindergarten 
teaching, object lessons, physical education, 
instruction in the principles of handicraft, 
cookery, practical domestic economy, music 
and drawing? 

The total membership of the Fabians in 
1893 was 640, This small membership is 
one element of their success, as a few per- 
sons thoroughly understanding each other 
and working together under the group sys- 
tem can accomplish far more than hundreds 
of members at large. Their principles are 
set forth in the Fabian Essays, Another of 
their books, calling attention to the existing 
conditions and needs of London, is entitled 
the London Program. It had a phenom- 
enal sale and was a power in the wave of 
progressive reform that swept London. Pro- 
vincial branches co-operate with the main 
society in London, carrying out their ideas 
while adapting them to local conditions. 
The Fabian ideas are admirably set forth in 
an address of Sidney Webb, one of their 
leaders: 

We sadly need higher and deeper political 
ideals, more serious political study, a greater 
crop of new ideas pot a more rapid dissemina- 
tion of them. Be it yours to found in Not- 
tingham a little circle who think out every 
political problem for themselves; who are in- 
spired, not only by a common love for human- 
ity, but also by a common faith in the main 
principles of its redemption; and who will 
band themselves together in the obstinate de- 
termination that neither indifference nor ob- 
loquy, neither indolence nor the pressure of 
material affairs shall prevent them from tak- 
ing the fullest possible part, both in ascertain- 


ing what is true in social politics and in 
bringing about its universal acceptance. 
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THE ROOK SPRING. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





A moss-rimmed hollow like an urn, 
Whence, tinkling silvery, there runs, 
Through glades of grass and vales of fern, 

The best of nature’s benisons. 


No flaw this pool pellucid mars ; 
Its diamond depths are still the same 
When spring her slopes with violets stars, 
Or autumn sets her woods aflame. 


Ah! fortunate the one whose soul 
Can find therein its counterpart, 
If joy betide his days or dole, 
For “ blessed are the pure in heart.” 


Sao 


The proposition to make use of the city 
greenhouses to teach practical botany to 
the Boston High School students is an ex- 
cellent idea, The plan is to have demon- 
stration lectures given at the greenhouses in 
the work of gardening—the preparation of 
the soil, the process of planting, trans- 
planting, how to make cuttings, with ad- 
vice as to the best treatment of plants in 
the various ways of growth. The large ma- 
jority of our students look upon the dry 
facts and technical terms of botany with 
distaste and, never pursuing the study after 
school days, soon forget all they have 
learned. But the plan to make use in gar- 
dening of the lessons taught on a theoreti- 
cal basis will, if carried out, remedy this 
defect in the teaching of botany in cities, 
where the study is necessarily made less in- 
teresting than in the country. Moreover, 
the practical knowledge of how to cultivate 
plants and flowers aequired by high school 
girls will contribute wonderfully to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the home both 
in summer and winter. The Advertiser also 
sees in this new course of instruction the 
prospect of decrease in the number of aban- 
doned farms. 


The difficulty of obtaining pure milk, es- 
pecially in cities, is becoming greater every 
year, and a prominent medical journal sug- 
gests that we shall soon be obliged to follow 
the example of the Japanese and eliminate 
milk from our articles of diet, except for 
infants. The American rage for competi- 
tion is responsible, to a certain degree, for 
the alarming impurity of milk, meat and 
butter, three products which are frequently 
taken from diseased animals and thrust into 
the market with criminal disregard of con- 
sequences. Jersey cows are particularly 
subject to tubercular disease, and, being an 
uncommonly fine breed, the animals are 
taxed unduly and allowed to breed too 
young. As a result their constitutions be- 
come weakened and their milk is made a 
source of danger. In England, too, there is 
quite general alarm over the danger to pub- 
lic health from the same evil. State boards 
of health are supposed to exercise super- 
vision in such matters, but their laxity is 
arousing considerable criticism—and justly. 
Physicians recommend persons in cities to 
scald all the milk which they use, as many 
deleterious germs are thus destroyed. It is 
a simple preventive and housekeepers will 
do well to take this precaution. 





He who would do some great thing in this 
short life must apply himself to the work with 
such a concentration of his forces as to idle 
spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity.—John Foster. 
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TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


SOME DANGERS OF SUMMER, 
BY FLORENCE HULL, 


Summer should be a perfectly healthy 
season, and it might be made so if we pos- 
sessed more judgment about adapting our 
habits to its requirements. The very poor 
in cities must suffer from the privation of 
fresh air and bathing facilities until better 
provision is made for them in both respects 
by the erection of superior houses and free 
baths. Unfortunately, the mortality among 
the children of the poor can be traced in 
the majority of instances to lack of these 
two elements, which certainly should be 
free to every creature that draws breath. 
But even those among us to whom the 
blessed privilege is extended of passing a 
great part of our time out of doors where 
there is blue sky to look at, and of main- 
taining a healthy condition of the skin by 
plentiful bathing, do not always avail our- 
selves sufficiently of these means of keeping 
well, All summer afield, all winter indoors, 
said the Saxons, and if it was necessity 
which drove them from their houses amid 
the storms of January it was not from pref- 
erence if they were ever led to seek their 
shelter during June. It is a poor policy 
which has crowded habitations so closely 
in our cities that a grass plot is a rare lux- 
ury and even, in some instances, windows 
that look into any other space thana gloomy 
shaft. But, however one may deplore these 
things, it is manifest that advice to ventilate 
apartments that are incapable of ventilation 
is useless; and equally so are suggestions to 
people whose occupations keep them con- 
fined indoors all day to spend all the fore- 
noons and evenings of summer in the fresh 
air. 

But sometimes, feeling assured of the 
excellence of a course we cannot quite 
follow makes us avail ourselves of oppor- 
tunities in the line which we should other- 
wise neglect. If all men and women thor- 
oughly appreciated the beneficent effects 
of the air of asummer’s dawn they would 
try to do some of their errands during that 
time of day, and spare themselves exposure 
to the sun’s fervid afternoon beams. Shops 
ought to be open in summer before day- 
break and closed after two o'clock, but 
even though they follow the reverse plan 
at least the markets are open, and it would 
be a happiness to the children if they were 
allowed to tumble out of bed as soon as 
they wake and go to market with one of 
their parents before breakfast. Or, if one 
is exempt from this duty, there may be 
the finer delight of a little run in the park 
or to some open spot where there is grass, 
and where the more sedate person in the 
party may sit on a stone and watch the 
sunrise while the younger ones frisk about. 

The ideal is to live out of doors as much 
as possible, and to consider a house in sum- 
mer only as a place to eat and sleep in and 
in which to perform those necessary labors 
from which few of us are wholly free at any 
time, even during the season when all labor 
ought to be reduced toa minimum. Those 
who are able to regulate their lives with 
some regard to sanitary principles refrain 
from working in the afternoons and give 
that time to repose. It is from rushing 
about in the intense heat that most of the 
collapses at this season occur. Men are fre- 
quently stricken down from prolonging their 
activity into the hours when fatigue has 
vainly warned them that the season of, rest 
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has come. They seek to recuperate them- 
selves by a plentiful luncheon and, after 
stimulating meats and drinks, renew their ef- 
forts to keep up until evening brings relief. 

And this brings us to the second avoida- 
ble cause of summer ailments—overeating. 
Many serious diseases peculiar to the season 
originate in some trouble with the digestive 
organs. People often mistake the debility 
resulting from heat for hunger. Some per- 
sons experience late in the afternoon a faint- 
ness which they are apt to think caused by 
insufficient nutrition, but that really comes 
in all probability from an excess of perspi- 
ration induced either by overwork or over- 
eating. There is a certain indelicacy as 
well as imprudence in eating three full 
meals a day in summer. Fruit, vegetables, 
salads and bread ought to form the staple 
diet, and meat be on the table but once a 
day. Hot fluids, too, are not altogether 
desirable, despite the theory that they make 
one cooler afterward. In the morning they 
may do no harm, for the system is then in 
its best condition and one is not apt to fall 
into a debilitating and profuse perspiration. 
Contrary to a prevailing idea, this is not 
wholesome; a gentle and diffusive moisture 
of the skin is to be desired, but whoever 
suffers from excessive perspiration loses 
strength which can illy be spared. 

There is more knowledge now about the 
properties of foods than there used to be; 
still we commit the dietetic error of fur- 
nishing too much heat to our systems at 
the period when nature spreads a bountiful 
table of cooling viands as a suggestion to 
us to eat daintily. Adults are more given 
to excesses in this direction than children, 
because meats are less relished by the un- 
spoiled childish palate than fruits, and they 
run away from the table to seek what 
pleases them better. Inexperienced moth- 
ers are sometimes troubled lest their chil- 
dren should not eat enough, but. there is 
no ground for alarm so long as they keep 
well. Let the little ones have berries ur a 
cracker and a glass of milk if they crave 
something after passing by a meal without 
appetite. But absolutely prohibit candies 
during warm weather. Unhappily, at sum- 
mer resorts people consume candy purely 
from ennui, and on the sands of the sea- 
shore or on the porches at mountain hotels 
children and grown persons may be seen at 
all hours devouring the cloying sweets that 
do more to bring about sick headaches than 
the hottest beams of the sun. 

Insufficient bathing is another cause for 
many ill feelings experienced in summer. 
The daily sponge bath is really indispensa- 
ble for perfect cleanliness, and if ablution 
of the entire body took place twice a day 
in the warmest weather it would promote 
healthful circulation and greatly beautify 
the complexion. But do not don soiled 
clothing, especially soiled hose, after a bath, 
or the good effect will be Jost. An abun- 
dance of plain underwear is a luxury that 
should be purchased at the expense of fine 
outer garments, if necessary, and in this 
day of cheap silk and gauze, which are very 
easy to wash, the laundering should not be 
an impossibility. I wish that every child 
could spend the entire summer in the coun- 
try with these three conditions insured: 
proper food, plenty of outdoor recreation 
and sufficient bathing. The doctors might 
be in despair, but there would always re- 
main a number of grown persons lacking in 
self-control to fall ill from their own impru- 
dence. Perhaps, if all other essential con- 
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ditions to health were fulfilled, fret would 
claim its myriad victims, for not the least 
important item ef good health during warm 
weather is to be as serene and cheerful as 
possible. An irascible disposition is a mag- 
net for all the ills that flesh is heir to. 


A WORD ABOUT BLUE PRINTS. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


The young amateur photographer and, 
indeed, his older brother, who has long used 
a kodak and learned to develop and print 
his own negatives, in general speak with 
disparagement of the value and beauty of 
blue prints. They are apparently so easily 
made and so frequently unsatisfactory, with 
their dim, uncertain outlines. Any child 
can make a blue print, scoffs the young 
photographer, and the number of half- 
finished, wholly useless and vague pictures 
which have been transferred to blue paper, 
and which are to be found lying carelessly 
about among the young artist’s possessions, 
bear abundant testimony to the disrespect 
in which these little prints are held. 

But there is before me a small book of 
blue prints, the gift of a friend who took 
his camera to Europe last summer, which 
is a delight to the eyes and proves some- 
thing in favor of the condemned. The 
prints themselves are as clear and true as 
anything that I have ever seen on silver 
paper by a first-class artist. Here is a view 
of the Thames embankment in which the 
outlines of the bridge, the names of the pass- 
ing boats and the foliage of the trees stand 
out distinctly in delicate blue on a clean 
white background, which is the test of every 
successful blue print. And here isa distant 
view of a rocky isle taken from the steamer 
in which the foam on the waves which form 
the foreground is so vividly portrayed that 
one almost feels the moisture. And here is 
a group of pretty French children in the 
streets of Paris which might be used for 
portraits. 

The prints are nicely mounted on small 
cards of Whatman paper which has had a 
delicate wash of blue, and a pretty border 
of blue and gold applied with a brush 
surround the prints. There is a title-page 
of elaborate design in blue and gold and the 
whole is tied together with three shades of 
narrow, blue satin ribbon, which pass through 
perforations in covers and cards, and the 
little booklet is one of the prettiest souvenirs 
of travel that one could imagine, as well as 
an artistic collection of artistic pictures. 

The reason why there are so many poor 
blue prints is because so little is expected 
of them, and therefore slight pains is taken 
in producing them. In my opinion the blue 
print is far better adapted to illustrate the 
sketches of travel and adventure, and the 
scores of pleasant but unambitious views 
for which the kodak is particularly used 
and in which the camera lover indulges, 
than the somber black and white tones of 
the ordinary silver print, which imitates 
without rivaling the work of a professional 
photographer. A few words, then, about 
producing a good blue print. 

In the first place, it goes without saying 
that a good print of any sort cannot be pro- 
duced from a poor negative, and the ama- 
teur has many a clouded or blank or inef- 
fective negative which no manner of pains 
in printing can make clear or successful. 
But, if a good negative be supposed, the 
next thing will be to get a perfect blue 
paper, and this is not altogether easy. Much 
that is manufactured in the studio of the 
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amateur is valueless. Any but an experi- 
enced artist who makes his own blue pa- 
per is apt to make it badly. The finely- 
colored, firm, even blue paper which archi- 
tects and draughtsmen buy in ten-yard rolls, 
and which must be of the best quality in 
order to meet their requirements, is the 
most desirable paper that I have found. 
The fragments left after a great roll has 
been cut may sometimes be obtained, and 
when this paper has once been used no other 
seems worth while. Excellent paper, how- 
ever, can usually be procured at stores for 
artists’ supplies, but one must be sure to 
inquire how long it has been in stock, or 
wait for a fresh supply, and take no stale 
paper. If the tint be darkened ever so lit- 
tle a perfect print cannot be obtained. A 
little practice will enable one to detect good 
paper ata glance. It is best to buy only in 
small quantities and to use at once, keeping 
the supply carefully rolled and in a dark 
place. It should be cutinadark room. A 
box or a music-roll is a very good place in 
which to keep it. 

Spring and summer sunshine produce bet- 
ter prints than the pale rays of the winter 


sun, and to get a supply of copies itis good . 


economy to use three or four printing-frames 
at a time. Frames are easily improvised, 
but care must be taken to have them se- 
curely closed. Dozens of blue prints are 
hastily thrown aside and wasted because 
they washed out in the first bath, and this 
faintness of color was due either to lack of 
exposure or else failure to estimate the 
varying strength of the sun’s rays. No one 
can tell you how long a print should be ex- 
posed. Ten minutes ina brilliant flood of 
sunlight may accomplish more than a half 
hour of early morning light in the fall or 
winter. Over-printing is almost as disas- 
trous as under-printing, but neither is neces- 
sary if one carefully watches the changing 
tint of the paper and at once removes it 
from the sunlight when the proper chemi- 
cal change has occurred. An apparently 
over-printed picture may sometimes develop 
into a perfect print by numerous careful 
watchings, but an imperfectly printed one is 
the most useless thing imaginable. 

Something is gained by putting the print 
directly from the frame into the first bath, 
and only one picture at a time should be 
placed in this water. Under a faucet of 
running water the changes are promptly 
effected, and of course the baths should be 
changed until the background is as white 
as a sheet of white notepaper. Even thena 
bath in water on which the sun is strongly 
shining is an additional help in securing a 
perfect print. A large, shallow table plat- 
ter filled with water and exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun furnishes an excellent 
bathing place for several prints at a time. 
The sun bath, always under water, often 
brings out minor details which would not 
appear otherwise. 

Instead of hanging the prints up to dry 
when the last bath has been administered, 
place them between sheets of blotting paper 
or newspaper under a weight which need 
not be very heavy. It must be arranged, 
however, so that the surfaces above and 
beneath will be smooth and level if you 
wish a well-dried print. Let them get 
thoroughly dry before removing, and when 
they are brought to the light you will have 
a brilliant, clear, clean, beautiful blue pic- 
ture which will not readily fade and need 
not be treated with contempt or patronage, 
for it will be perfect of its kind, and it is 
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LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


If you were toiling up a weary hill, 

Bearing a load beyond your strength to bear, 
Straining each nerve untiringly, and still 

Stumbling and losing foothold here and there, 
And each one passing by would do so much 

As give one upward lift and go their way, 
Would not the slight reiterated touch 

Of help and kindness lighten all the day? 


If you were breasting a keen wind, which tossed 

And buffeted and chilled you as you strove, 
Till, baffled and bewildered quite, you lost 

The power to see the way, and aim and move, 
And one, if only for a moment’s space, 

Gave you a shelter from the bitter blast, 
Would you not find it easier to face 

The storm again when the brief rest was past? 


There is no little and there is no much; 
We weigh and measure and define in vain. 
A look, a word, a light responsive touch 
Can be the ministers of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger walled in gold, 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing which tells for life or death. 
—Susan Coolidge, in Sunday School Times. 
SS 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S INSPIRATION. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


On Sunday, June 18, 1815, it chanced that 
between the services a clergyman in Kent 
was walking in his garden with his gar- 
dener, an old soldier who had gone through 
the Peninsular campaign. The gardener 
looked attentively at a bank from the face 
of which mold kept crumbling down. 

“There is a fight going on somewhere, 
sir,’’ he exclaimed, excitedly. ‘‘When we 
were in Spain we always knew when a can- 
nonade was taking place, wherever it might 
be, by the crumbling of fresh earth.”’” He 
seized a spade and dug down a foot into the 
earth. Along the smooth surface left by 
the steel an imperceptible trembling shook 
down little pellets of soil. ‘‘It cannot be 
anything else, sir,’’ said the old soldier; 
‘* they are at it sure enough.” 

When the next day brought the news of 
the Battle of Waterloo the clergyman's 
daughter cried, ‘‘The man must have been 
inspired.” 

‘“*No,”’ replied her father; ‘it was not 
inspiration, but the more reliable qualities 
of observation and experience.” 

The sooner we rid ourselves of the notion 
that inspiration will come to us at the crit- 
ical moment, the better for us. That such 
inspiration does come is indisputable, but it 
comes not by waiting with folded hands but 
by taking the steps which lead up to the de 
sired result. Napoleon said that instinct 
guided him in the heat of battle, but we all 
know that he toiled terribly in mastering 
the art of war. 

Frederick the Great had no inborn genius 
for war. His early campaigns were full of 
blunders and owed their success to the ex- 
cellence of generals and soldiers. It was 
simply by dint of bard study and by long, 
patient pondering over dearly bought ex- 
perience that he made himself the first com- 
mander of the age. 

Haydn received an appointment in the 
household of Prince Esterhazy, where his 
duty was a curious one. He was obliged to 
have a piece of music ready to lay on his 
patron’s breakfast table every morning. 
This was routine little short of drudgery, 
yet from it resulted much of his most ex- 
quisite music, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds once observed to his 
pupil, Northcote, that if his career in life 
had been what his father had planned for 
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him he should have felt the same deter- 
mination to become the most eminent phy- 
sician as he then felt to become the first 
painter of his age and country. He believed 
that genius is but another name for exten- 
sive capacity, and that incessant and well- 
directed labor is the inspiration which cre- 
ates all works of taste and talent. 

‘‘Inspiration,’’ says Baudelaire, ‘‘is the 
sister of daily labor, It obeys like hunger, 
like digestion, like sleep.” And a still later 
writer puts it even more strongly, ‘No 
vision upon Patmos ever exceeded the in- 
spiration that comes to a man from the sim- 
ple doing of his duty.”’ 


ES ————e 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


A HOME MISSIONARY LESSON, 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





(Continued from last week.) 

Show the three circles described May 17. 
The smallest circle is the money now given 
to the Home Missionary Society. The next 
larger one represents the amount if every 
Congregational church member would give 
five cents extra a week. The largest circle 
shows the amount if to the last named were 
added one .cent a week from every Congrega- 
tional Sunday school scholar. Every little 
helps; many littles help a great deal. 

Before using the clock show the map of the 
United States compared in size with other 
countries. Connecticut will fit into Michigan 
more than ten times; into Kansas nearly 
twenty times; into Dakota thirty times; into 
California forty times; and into Texas sixty 
times. The children may be allowed to verify 
these facts by cutting out bits of paper the 
size of Connecticut and laying them on the 
States named. Show a map of the world in 
connection with this United States map. 
may be made especially interesting to chil- 
dren who are studying geography at school. 
It is said that all the people of the world might 
be put into the United States and each one 
have two acres of land; and that all the peo- 
ple of the United States (fifty-five millions) 
could be put into Texas, and then it would 
nut have so many people according to its size 
as Germany has. 

This great country is ours. It is a wonder- 
ful gift from God. It is the duty of every man, 
woman and child who loves Jesus to help 
make our land a nation ‘ whose God is the 
Lord.’’ Tell the children about the terrible 
French Revolution, which was the result of 
there being so many people in that country 
who would not serve God. 

The facts given in the star and clock exer- 
cise are only hooks on which to hang pictures 
for the children, that is, to give them stories 
and descriptions, and this mothers can easily 
do from the reading of the Home Missionary 
Mag zine, Dr. Strong’s Our Country and the 
excellent literature that is sent out free from 
the Home Missionary Rooms, Bible House, New 
York. There are delightful stories for chil- 
dren in leaflet form—Four Pennies, A Boy of 
the Black Hills, Only a Dime, A Little Brother 
and Sister, etc. 

Clock exercise. Let the children in turn 
move the hands of the clock to any number 
and then mamma gives the following facts, 
which they repeat after her. Then they can 
test each other in remembering the facts, 
mamma having written out the facts for their 
reference. 

Twelve hundred places west of the Miss- 
issippi River have never heard the gospel 
preached. People from twelve different na- 
tions from across the ocean were preached to 
by home missionaries last year. 

Eleven thousand members were received 
into home missionary churches last year. 

Ten times tifteen churches (150) were built 
last year through the C. H. M.S. work. 


* Copyrighted, 
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Nine times twelve parsonages (108) were 
built last year by home missionary churches. 

Eight placed after six is the age of the C. H. 
M.S. (sixty-eight years). There are 

Siz thousand Congregational churches in 
the United States. Of these 

Five thousand were started by the C. H. 
M.S. Last year the workers under the C. H. 
M.S. preached to 

Four thousand congregations of people. 
About 

Three hundred Sunday schools were started 
last year by C. H. M.S. workers. About 

Two thousand missionaries ,;worked under 
the C. H. M.S. last year. 

One hundred saloons in the town and no 
church. This is not uncommon. Onze million 
dollars are needed by the C. H. M.S. for its 
work. 

Clock verse to learn and use responsively, 
mamma saying every other line: 

Sixty seconds make a minute; 
How much good can I do in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour; 
All the good that’s in my power. 
Twenty hours and four a day; 
I'll have joy, I'l) work, I'll pray. 
Days three hundred sixty-five 
Make a year in which to strive 
Every moment, hour and day, 


My dear Saviour to obey. 
—Home Missionary Scrap-book. 


DR. PARKHURST ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


In a recent sermon to his own people, 
prompted by the present agitation concerning 
woman suffrage in New York State, Dr. Park- 
hurst spoke in opposition to the movement on 
the ground that it is opposed to the teachings 
of the Bible, and he claims that there is no 
higher or more authoritative court of appeal 
than the Christian Scriptures. In view of his 
exceptional opportunities for judging whether 
municipal politics would be likely to be puri- 
tied by the presence of women at the polls, his 
opinion will carry great weight. In closing 
he says: 

Our only ambition has been to lay the 
largest possible emphasis upon womanhood 
as a mode of being that is radically, physi- 
cally, intellectually and spiritually ditferen 
tiated from manhood; that womanhood, in 
its interior and distinctive sanctities, is the 
first thing to be considered and appreciated 
as preparation for the just solution of any 
problems relative to feminine discipline, 
rights or activities, and that all questions, 
such as those that are being discussed in 
these days, require to be considered solely 
in the light of what woman is, as God in 
tends her and conceives of her. I am 
obliged to say that, to a very large degree, 
these questions are being handled in an ex- 
ceedingly flippant and superficial kind of 
way. In regard to matters of occupation, 
education and profession, it is said if a man 
engages in certain industries, why shouldn’t 
a woman? If a man goes to college, why 
shouldn’t a woman? If aman preaches and 
practices medicine and law, why shouldn’t 
a woman? If a man votes why shouldn’t a 
woman? We are not saying that she 
shouldn’t, but we do say that that way of 
stating the case betrays an easy-going inap- 
preciation of the vastness of the interests 
and realities involved of which any intelli- 
gent Christian woman ought to be ashamed. 
There is no reasoning across from the one 
to the other. Each of the two has its own 
distinctive personal dowry, and that dowry, 
and nothing else, is what will hgve to de- 
termine the uses to which the dowry can 
appropriately be put and the functions 
through which it can fitly be exercised. 
Now, when I see women commencing to 
bore down into the real meat of this matter, 
animated by that inspiriting and Biblical 
conception of womanhood as of something 
that is apart and alone, unapproached, inim- 
itable and supreme, endowed with gifts of 
personal beauty and delicacy to which man 
is a stranger, then | shall feel that the sex 
is on the track of a successful quest, and 
that its search will issue in results that are 
valid, whatever those results may prove 
tobe... 

Man does not understand woman yet, 
and, what is a good deal more to the pur- 
pose, she by no means clearly understands 
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herself. You need’ no better proof of that 
than the wordy warfare which has waged 
in this city the last six weeks. The sex has 
a presentiment of the splendor of its destiny, 
with no clear appreciation of what that 
destiny is to be. That that destiny lies 
along the line of the family and the home, 
Scripture gives us no liberty to doubt. It 
is impossible to forget—the Bible does not 
allow you to forget—that the home is the 
cradle of everything that is best, truest and 
most heavenly in the world we are living 
in, and that the queen of the home is the 
wife and the mother. That is Bible. You 
may not like it, but it is all the worse for 
you if youdon’t. And if I were to put my 
finger on what seems to me to be the sorest 
spot in the municipal condition of our city, 
and the national condition of our country 
at large, I would say that it was in the de- 
cadence of the home idea. The proofs of 
that are many and painful, and some of 
them unmentionable. Things cannot exist 
in any finer shape in society, in the state or 
in the church than they lie incipiently in 
the little commonwealth of the family cir- 
cle, and the atmosphere of that common- 
wealth, first of all, is an emanation from the 
personality of the mother. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 

TAMPS, flowers, broken bones 
and poetical quotations 
seem to be our principal 
Corner material this week. 
The stamp letters come 
from all quarters, from 
Maine to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The one from Lou- 
isiana, however, is  un- 
signed, perhaps inadvert- 
ently; I hope this will be 
corrected, 


a COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to have my 
name on the list of stamp collectors, if it is 
not too late. I am eleven years old and have 
400 stamps. I like the Corner very much and 
read it every week. 

Yours truly, Francis L. 


It would have been too late if applications 
had not kept coming in. I wish there were 
some (gratuitous) excursion trip by which 
all of us Cornerers could visit Francis and 
the glorious Rocky Mountain scenery around 
him! Could we climb to the top of Pike’s 
Peak? 

AKRON, O. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I would like to have 
you put my name on the exchange list. Iam 
twelve years old and have 1,450 different 
stamps in my collection and would like to ex- 
change with any boy or girl who_has over a 
thousand. ‘Yours truly, Henry A. 


I have no doubt that boy is another de- 
scendant—see last week’s Corner—of John 


Alden! 
St. Joun’s, MICH. 
Dear Mr. Martin: May I have my name on 
your stamp collectors’ list? [Yes.] I havea 
great many duplicates, especially of French 
stamps. How much are the lists? [Nothing 
to members. But‘ Uncle Sam ” will ask you 
two cents to carry it to you, which is not, I 
think, unreasonable!] Is there any place I 
can get foreign stamps or any one [ can ex- 
change with in the Corner? [A recent Corner 
alluded to one place and the list will give 
you exchanges enough—that’s what it’s for!] 
I have quite a large collection of Confederate 
money also. [Yes, I saw some of your Michi- 
an boys—‘‘in blue’’—buying that money in 
Virginia in 1865, giving the rebel prisoners or 
deserters rations or silver, at a very low rate 
of exchange.] Yours truly, CARRIE B. 


The Maine letter is from a Cornerer’s 
mother and says: 


He reads eagerly—and I must confess I share 
the interest—everything in the Corner relat- 
ing tostamps. This winter he had the misfor- 
tune to break a leg while skating, and his con- 
finement indoors for so many weeks would 
have been exceedingly hard to bear if it had 
not been for his books, his minerals and his 
stamps. Among other things at Christmas he 
had a collection of minerals with a cabinet, 
and I sent for several of the elementary books 
on minerals, of which you gave the titles in 
the Corner about that time, and he found them 
very helpful. 

That reminds me to recommend strongly 
to you a new book on ‘‘ How to Know the 
Wild Flowers”’; a young Cornerer of my 
acquaintance tells me it is ‘‘ beautiful,’’ and 
she has let me take it for a little while—she 
wants it back this afternoon, for she is to 
have company and they are to use it! Ido 
not wonder the girls like it, its descriptions 
are so plain and the pictures, too. It is 
published by Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
and costs, I see, $1.50. I wish I had had 
such books when I was at theirage. They 
help children to form the habit of close 
observation of the common things around 
us. A few days ago a little girl was walk- 
ing on the sidewalk with me, when sud- 
denly she sprang out into the grass, ex- 
claiming, “‘O! there is a four-leaved clo- 
ver!’’ Then she told me how many leaves 
clover usually had. Yesterday a boy who 
was in the field with me told me just how 
long since he found the first daisy. The 
more we can stay outdoors and study flow- 
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ers and minerals and birds, the healthier 
and happier we shall be; it is better than to 
play marbles or even cards! 

The most beautiful collection of flowers I 
have seen for a long time was on ‘* Memorial 
Day ’’—flowers to be put upon the graves of 
the “‘boys’’ who died for their country. I 
was glad to see so many children in attend- 
ance at the public exercises and to hear 
them sing. They will not only learn history 
but patriotism. It is a very hopeful thing 
that all over the country children have the 
‘‘old flag’? hoisted on anniversary days over 
their schoolhouses. I received last evening 
in a letter from Hampton, Va., a “ blue- 
print’’ of three fine-looking boys standing 
beside the stars and stripes. They were 
Apachee Indians, ‘‘ children of those held as 
prisoners in Alabama.’’ Of course they had 
known how much General Armstrong loved 
the flag and how bravely he had fought 
for it. 

I am sorry about the Maine boy’s broken 
leg, but I suppose it is all right now. I 
told you three weeks ago of a boy on the 
North Shore who had fallen out of a cherry 
tree and broken his ankle; last week I was 
up in New Hampshire and was surprised to 
see the little fellow there, hopping about 
very lively. Another still smaller fellow I 
saw some time ago mounted on a second- 
hand and somewhat rickety velocipede of 
some kind, riding furiously along and shout- 
ing out, ‘‘ Here’s your champion bicycler!”’ 
Missing him the other day I inquired for 
him, and found that he had fallen and broken 
his arm. 

Here’s another case still which combines 
the broken bones, bicycle, flag—and poetry, 
too! You remember my telling you last 
year of a boy I had heard of who used a 
code of signals with a playmate, one flag 
meaning ‘‘at home,” two flags, ‘‘ away,” 
etc., and that soon after he broke his leg, so 
that his one-flag signal was flying a long 
time. Well, he recovered (as broken-boned 
boys always seem to do) and was able to go 
to Concord on Patriots’ Day, a short account 
of which he sent us. NowI hear that he 
has been very sick with a dangerous disease, 
in which it was absolutely necessary for 
him. to take medicine frequently, though 
very distasteful to him. (I don’t think chil- 
dren ever like medicine very well, do they?) 
It was arranged in this way. He had long 
desired a bicycle. Now was the chance to 
earn it. A large picture of the wheel was 
put up in his room and a mark penciled 
across a spoke or on the chain at every dose. 
So he paid for the whole and—at my last 
accounts—was recovering. On Memorial | 
Day one of his friends sent him a letter, 
which I had the chance to see and which, as 
the boy is one of your Corner members, I 
copied for you: 

Dear Phil, my boy, I wish you joy, 
Because Ge re getting better; 


We'll thank God, too, so kind and true, 
To Him you’re surely debtor. 


On Patriots’ Day you took your way 
To Concord celebration ; 

Today the flowers fall in showers— 
*Tis Soldiers’ Decoration! 


The boys are out and march about, 
With many flags, to beat of drum; 

While you instead must keep in bed, 
And run one flag up—“ at home! 


You’ve earned your wheel, rubber and steel, 
Spokes and chain, and all the gear; 
ae Phil, a few days still— 
en ride abroad like Paul Revere! 


As to the other “ poetical quotations,” 


I know that if I put them in, my proof will 
be marked: Take out seven lines.—D. F. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 


Reciprocity Between East and West. In the 
June number of the Home Missionary Dr. 
Lyman Abbott presents a unique plan for a 
summer campaign in the Western field of the 
society. The scheme is an excellent one with 
many obvious advantages. He proposes that 
each of six or a dozen churches east of the 
Mississippi shall give its pastor and one lay- 
man or laywoman, who is capable of making 
a religious address, to the home missionary 
service for a period of three or four weeks. 
The church making the loan should also pay 
the traveling expenses of its representatives, 
in order that no demands shall be made on 
the treasury of the H.M.S. Thus a band of 
between twelve and twenty-four missionaries 
would be at the disposal of the society and 
might be apportioned to various districts. It 
is suggested that services should be arranged 
previously by the district secretary, which 
should include preaching in the larger towns 
on Sunday and in the smaller villages during 
the week. One minister and one layman 
should go together. If only six pairs volun- 
teered and served but for three weeks the re- 
sult would be 120 preaching services conducted 
by able and prominent preachers and Chris- 
tian laymen. It would seem that by this 
means a new impetus to the work would be 
given throughout the country, new interest 
and sympathy awakened among the Eastern 
churches and pastors, fresh inspiration and 
courage would infuse the struggling parishes 
in the West, Christian unity would be pro- 
moted and large spiritual results might rea- 
sonably be expected to follow the movement. 
Dr. Abbott suggests that next fall is a good 
time to try this plan. 


ledical Work of the A. B.C. F.M. Recogniz- 
ing the general interest which is now felt in 
medical missions, the Missionary Heraid is to 
publish a series of papers designed to show 
the extent and character of the medical work 
carried on by the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board. The first article which has al- 
ready appeared describes the work in Western 
Turkey. At Trebizond Dr. Parmelee is treat- 
ing hundreds of cholera cases. At Cesarea, 
where the medical work is of recent growth, 
in 1893 4,853 cases were treated by Dr. Dodd 
and in addition there were 106 in-patients re- 
ceived into the dispensary. This building 
contains four small rooms for the accommo- 
dation of patients from a distance, but a hos- 
pital is sorely needed and must soon be built. 
The medical missionary in Turkey is sur- 
rounded by many other skillful physicians, 
but the people recognize his superiority in 
honesty of treatment and in surgery. 


Revivals in North China. Letters from the 
North China Mission bring tidings of revivals 
both at Peking and Tung-cho. The work be- 
gan at Peking uuder the leadership of a Meth- 
odist evangelist, Rev. J. H. Pyke, and ex- 
tended not only through the churches and 
schools of his own denomination but to the 
London Mission, then to our own station, to 
which a wonderful blessing has come, and 
finally to the Presbyterian Mission. The 
meetings in the American Board Mission con- 
tinued for one week, the church being filled 
morning and evening. Never before in North 
China was such a blessipg poured upon the 
churches. The Sunday after Mr. Pyke left 
eighteen were received into full membership 
of the church and twenty-nine on probation. 
Of these last sixteen were frum the Bridgman 
Boarding School. Of the revival at the North 
China College in Tung-cho, Dr. Goodrich 
writes: “I have seen some great revivals, es- 
pecially in college, but I never before wit- 
nessed a work so wonderful. I think every 
unconverted scholar has been brought in, and 
almost every Christian, native and foreign, 
has made a new consecration and received a 
great blessing. Brother Pyke has gone to his 
own district, but the meetings continue as 
wonderful as ever.’ 
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Temperance Work in Foreign Lands. The cur- 
rent issue of Life and Light is a temperance 
number and contains original articles from 
such prominent temperance workers as Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Frances E. Willard, 
with portraits of these ladies. The W.C.T.U. 
is doing a noble missionary work through its 
round-the-world missionaries in Australia, 
India, China, Japan and South Africa, and 
busy missionaries on the ground have re- 
ceived them with marked kindness and have 
always been glad of the help of these expert 
temperance workers. Articles on temperance 
work among the Zulus and in the Smyrna 
Boarding School are contributed tu the maga- 
zine by some of our Woman’s Board mission- 
aries. We are reminded that Africa especially 
is sadly in need of the temperanve movement 
by Mrs. C. W. Holbrook’s account of the 


“struggle at her own station to abolish beer- 


drinking among the Christian Zulus. 

The American Education Society, at its annual 
meeting last week, chose as its first president, 
Rev. W. H. Wilcox, D.D. Other officers are: 
Rev. James Brand, D.D., vice-president; Rev. 
J. A. Hamilton, D.D., corresponding secre- 
tary; E. A. Studley, treasurer; G. R. Chap- 
man, auditor. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Vivekananda. The editorial on Vivekananda, 
which appeared in our issue of May 31, refers 
to the fact that the Hindu priest has not met 
with warm approval in the press of his own 
country. An article on his address at Chi- 
cago from the Hindu point of view appeared 
recently in the Indian Nation. The writer 
has serious doubts about the catholicity of 
Hinduism as set forth by its representative in 
America, and moreover declares that his ideas 
of creation and moral law are vague. “In 
trying to reconcile creation without a Creator 
and an act of creating, Vivekananda forgets 
that he does not very much exalt the ideal 
conception of God.’’ Moreover, this Hindu 
paper flatly contradicts his remarks on hered- 
ity to the effect that “the peculiar tendencies 
of any soul are caused by its past actions.” 
It is interesting to read the conclusion arrived 
at with regard to his speech, and to see what 
his co-religionists think of a paper highly 
applauded by Americans: 

The Swami spoke pretty good English and 
with Bengali eloquence, but he was a little 
too discursive and superficial and a little too 
indiscriminate in his attacks. We heartily 
wish he had confined himself to a defense and 
an exposition and not assumed the aggressive. 
We cannot but regret that a discourse which 
will be so largely read lacks philosophical 
depth and accuracy. Its tone is unnecessarily 
warm; it is loose in reasoning. Hinduism 
tolerates no pretense but demands soundness. 

English Church Missionary Society. Of all the 
leading British missionary organizations the 
Church Missionary Society’s May meetings 
elicited the most striking outflow of generous 
liberality at its Exeter Hall gatherings. The 
wildest excitement prevailed on the night of 
May 1 when it became known that not only 
had the deficit of $60,000 been cleared off, 
but that a balance on hand of $25,000 was re- 
ported. The total sum contributed during the 
meeting reached between $80,000 and $85,000, 
toward which were given no less than eleven 
sums of $5,000 each. 

Bishop Smythies. The death of Bishop Smyth- 
ies, which was announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, was a great shock to English Church- 
men. He had gone through extraordinary 
feats of endurance on the southeast coast of 
Africa and borne its climate well until last 
year. Although a pronounced High Church- 
man, the bishop of the Universities Mission 
was universally beloved, his work and self- 
abnegation enkindling admiration in the 
Church of England and among Nonconformist 
sections. In the journals of the late Bishop 
Hannington a striking passage occurs which 
shows with what cordiality he and Bishop 
Smythies discussed missionary problems of 
Africa before Hannington set out on his fatal 
journey to Uganda.. Bishop Smythies was a 
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born missionary enthusiast, of unswerving 
purpose, of remarkable influence over men, 
which was demonstrated by his invariable 
custom of taking recruits out with him after 
each visit to his native land. The telegram 
from Aden simply conveys the pathetic mes- 
sage that the bishop died of fever and was 
buried at sea. 
Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, June 24-30. Christian Ideals. 
5: 1-16, 48. 

With many of us the mention of Christian 
ideals is occasion for self-reproach and de- 
pression of spirits. We are discouraged at 
the great gap between what we are and what 
we ought to be. We may plod along fairly 
well, holding on to the little faith we have 
and doing with greater or less success certain 
duties, but when we stop to take an inventory 
of our spiritual resources, to compare our in- 
terest in and enjoyment of religion with our 
interest in and enjoyment of other things, we 
are troubled over the poverty of our spiritual 
life and the inefficiency of our service. And 
yet the beautiful thing about Christianity is 
that it holds constantly before us ideals. Per- 
haps if we thought more about them there 
would not be in our case so great a disparity 
between the actual and the ideal. There is 
encouragement in the fact of our discontent. 
That is vastly better than indifference and 
stagnation. The only boy or girl to despair 
over is the one perfectly satisfied with himself 
or herself. The moment one begins to criti- 
cise one’s self there is promise of better 
things. Even if we are living on the low lev- 
els it is worth much now and then to lift our 
eyes to the shining hights up which other 
men have gone and toward which we, too, 
may climb by slow degrees. Even if they 
seem unattainable it pays to be headed toward 
them. As Browning says: 


Aye, but a man’s reach should be beyond his grasp 
or what’s a heaven for. 


At the same time we must not forget the 
practicableness of the Christian ideal. Nor 
should we veil it too much in metaphor and 
simile. Look through these Beatitudes and 
notice what homely, everyday virtues are 
commended—mercy, meekness, purity, peace- 
making. Must one go away into a convent or 
a monastery to practice these? Christianity 
is a religion to live by. It is meant to govern 
the familiar relations of every day. And 
when we use such a pleasant sounding phrase 
as ‘‘the beauty of holiness,’’ we mean, when 
we come to analyze it into its component 
parts, that a man should be decent and true, 
and pure and helpful, and sympathetic and 
reverent in the store, on the street, at home, 
in politics, in society. 

Many voices are telling us today that the 
Christian Church and Christian individuals 
should follow more closely the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is always in order to tell people 
they ought to be better than they are. Christ’s 
perpetual challenge to us is to be Christlike, 
and it is our business to strive to find out the 
mind of Christ and conform our thought and 
action to it. Once we become aware of exactly 
what Christ wants us to do or be, we are 
bound to strive after it, cost what it may, 


Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 
Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in His train. 
Parallel verses : Lev. 20:7; Luke 2: 23; Acts 
11: 24; Rom. 12:1; 1 Cor. 3: 17; 1 Pet.1: 15. 
Se ee 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, June 17-23. Is Denominationalism of 

More Benefit or Harm to Christianity? 1 

Cor. 1: 10-17; 12: 4-13. 

What would be gained by doing away with de- 
nominations? What would be lost? Do they rec- 
ommend Christianity to different kinds of people? 
True and false denominativnal pride. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Matt. 
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BOOK NEVIEWS. 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY, 


This is another book by Dr. Herron, Rand 
Professor of Applied Christianity in Iowa 
College. It contains five lectures delivered 
by him before various bodies of stadents, 
pastors or members of Congregational clubs. 
Their general theme is the relation of the 
church to the world, the obligations of the 
former to the latter. They are brilliant and 
striking, eloquent in expression and stimu- 
lating in effect. They exhibit the author’s 
deep religious feeling, profound patriotism, 
sincere sympathy with his fellowmen and 
breadth of view in handling his topic. 
They are less open to the accusation of 
extravagance than some other utterances 
from the same source which we have seen. 
Nevertheless they are less guarded now and 
then than they ought to be. For example, 
in allusion to"Mr. Ruskin’s declaration about 
“voices of battle and famine’’ which must 
be heard, Dr. Herron remarks: ‘‘ No arro- 
gant reply as to the historic and legal rights 
of private and corporate property will si- 
lence these voices.’’ This of course is true. 
But how about such replies which are not 
arrogant? We would not do Dr. Herron an 
injustice but his implication, especially as 
interpreted by the general tone of his book, 
certainly seems to be that any such reply 
can be depended upon to be more or less 
arrogant. But certainly private and cor- 
porate property have their rights which 
need not be asserted arrogantly and which 
may not be disregarded. The only founda- 
tion upon which society can find a safe, 
permanent footing is that of actual, abso- 
lute justice, to the rich and the moderately 
prosperous as well as to the poor. 

Take another case. Dr. Herron says: 
‘‘The forgiveness of sins is a rational law 
of political economy. The administration 
of this law in the case of the Homestead 
strike might have made it the Pentecost 
of an industrial dispensation of the Holy 
Ghost.”” What does this mean? Who 
should have applied this law to the situa- 
tion? Whose sins should have been for- 
given? Those of Mr. Carnegie’s company? 
This does not appear to be what is meant. 
Those of the strikers? If so, then riot, 
bloodshed and the attempt to prohibit oth- 
ers from doing the work which the strikers 
refused to continue doing ought to have 
been forgiven. If the author means that 
these crimes should have been allowed to 
go unpunished, he is advocating the break- 
ing up of human society. Does he mean 
that the sins of the substitute workmen 
should have been forgiven, or those of the 
forces called in to restore order? Probably 
not, but in any case a cool judgment finds 
it difficult to see why they were not acting 
within their rights. In any such case mu- 
tual forbearance and conciliation ought to 
be exhibited, of course. But when men, 
no matter how well meaning or how igno- 
rant, take law and justice into their own 
incapable hands, the safety of the human 
race is at stake and, although we may pity 
them and may have real and large sympa- 
thy for them, they must be reduced to good 
behavior promptly and summarily for their 
own sakes and for the sake of everybody 
else. The administration of the law of for- 
giveness certainly cannot be unrestrained. 
Moreover, the instance cited by the author 
is not fortunate for his purpose. The 
Homestead strikers were receiving unusu- 
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ally high pay and were by no means in the 
straits which have prompted other work- 
men to strike. They deserved sympathy 
much less than many others have merited 
1G 

Other examples of insufficiently guarded 
language might be cited. But the chief 
criticism which most readers probably will 
make upon the book is that, able and telling 
although it is, it is not sufficiently construct- 
ive. It leaves one in the air, so to speak, 
It does not wholly omit positive suggestion 
‘but it offers too little in this direction. It 
criticises and condemns, points out freely 
what is amiss, and aims to stimulate a noble 
discontent with unjust and unrighteous con- 
ditions, and this is well. But it ought, in 
our judgment, to offer more in the way of 
help toward the immediate, practical rem- 
edy of existing evil. It says, to be sure: 
‘* Let the ingenuity of wealth become social, 
let its energies be naturally and divinely 
directed, let its forces become redemptive, 
let its ends be the social well-being, its con- 
cern the common health and wealth of the 


people,” etc., and it says this in substance 


several times. But this is too general an 
exhortation to make avery deep and lasting 
impression. The author would do well to 
go a step or two in advance and propose or 
indorse some definite methods by which 
the results which, as he truly says, are so 
desirable may be attained or at least striven 
for. [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.] 
TWO NOBLE LIVES, 


Had the three volumes of this work been 
written by a biographer less under the spell 
of admiration for his subjects they would 
have been condensed into two and the work 
would have been greatly improved. Never- 
theless it possesses genuine and abundant 
interest and reveals certain most creditable 
and agreeable features of life among the 
English nobility. The two noble lives are 
those of Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, 
and her sister, Viscountess, and later Count- 
ess, Canning. They were intellectual, ar- 
tistic, beautiful, charming and good. In 
any station of life they would have been 
beloved, influential and honored. In the 
stations which they did fill they abounded 
in noble and useful service. In view of the 
common impression, nurtured by a certain 
type of modern fiction and probably only 
too easily demonstrable, of the ‘ fast”’ life 
of many of their class in England, it is re- 
assuring to know that such consecrated 
women as these, especially Lady Waterford, 
have but recently been setting lofty exam- 
ples, and it is safe to believe that others like 
them still live in the same social circles. 

The narrative is chiefly in the form of 
extracts from journals and letters and, al- 
though far too many unimportant, not to 
say tedious, citations occur, especially in the 
first volume, the personal element, which 
this form of narrative of course renders 
prominent, adds greatly to the charm. In 
the first volume the two girls are compara- 
tively undeveloped in character and we have 
their family history, the stories of their 
marriages, etc. In the second Lady Can- 
ning assumes prominence through the fact 
that her husband was Governor-General of 
India throughout the terrible Sepoy mutiny 
of 1857-8. We have the history of the 
mutiny as it appeared to him and his wife 
and it is as instructive as it is engrossing. 
Their characters, revealed thus artlessly in 
the freedom of family correspondence, shine 
brightly and bear inspection well. The 
third volume deals principally with Lady 
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Waterford, the Countess Canning having 
died soon after the mutiny, and it exhibits 
the former pleasantly both as an artist and 
a weman. 

The reader is introduced, of course, to a 
large number of the friends of the two hero- 
ines, and many of them are at once impor- 
tant and delightful people. The life of the 
occupants of several stately and beautiful 
castles or other residences of the English 
nobility is indicated agreeably. Domestic 
life, foreign travel, political and military 
experiences, with not a little concerning art 
and religion are the subjects of the corre- 
spondence and narrative of the work, and it. 
is of a high literary order. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. $8.00.] 

OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


In the broad sense of the word “reli- 
gious’’ such a volume as Social Reform and 
the Church [Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents] belongs under this heading. It isa 
discussion, by Prof. J. R. Commons, in 
seven essays, of current and vital topics, 
such as The Christian Minister and Soci- 
ology, The Church and the Problem of 
Poverty, The Church and Political Re- 
forms, Temperance Reform, Proportional 
Representation, etc. Prof. R. T. Ely has 
furnished its introduction. The paper on 
Proportional Representation was read at 
the World’s Fair Congress on Suffrage. 
The book is a good example of the best 
work in its line. Although terse and com- 
pact it is thorough and comprehensive. It 
deals with facts in a straightforward fash- 
ion which commands respect. It is posi- 
tive, fearless and suggestive. We know of 
no other treatise, large or small, which does 
its proposed work so well. We have no- 
ticed an expression here or there which we 
should have altered, but we heartily indorse 
and commend the spirit and substance of 
the book, as well as almost everything in it. 

The author of The Evolution of Spiritual 
Man [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50], Rev. 
W. M. Lisle, has written a striking and val- 
uable book. It is his purpose to prove that 
the law of evolution strongly confirms and 
enforces Christianity, and that this law 
holds good of spiritual man as truly as of 
natural man. Thus, he holds, Christianity 
is placed upon a basis at once natural and 
easily demonstrable and defensible. His 
chapters are full of strong, fresh, suggestive 
reflections, uttered earnestly and at times 
with real eloquence yet always simply and 
clearly. Jesus he regards as “ the Life-Cell 
of a spiritual race,’’ and a parallel between 
physical and spiritual evolution is drawn 
which is ingenious and effective. If any re- 
gard his reasoning at the outset as fanciful, 
they will admit its reverence and caution as 
they pursue it, and, whether his argument 
be accepted or not, its value as a weighty 
contribution to the clearing up of some 
spiritual problems will not be denied. 

Rev. Mason Gallagher, D. D., has made an 
elaborate, critical study of the question Was 
the Apostle Peter Ever at Rome? [Hunt & 
Eaton. $1.00] in itself and in its relation to 
the claims of the Roman Catholic branch of 
the church founded upon-the alleged fact 
of his residence and bishopric there. The 
style of the work is not as good as it might 
be, but the substance is important. Cer- 
tainly it disposes effectively of the assump- 
tion that the apostle ever visited Rome and 
it is hard to see how candid scholars can 
deny its conclusions successfully. The sub- 
ject is not of large importance in itself to 
most of our readers but it gains significance 
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from the fact that it involves so much for 
the Roman Catholic Church which has be- 
come so great a power among us. The 
spirit of the book is candid and the author 
has used great diligence in accumulating 
and classifying his material. Rev. Dr. John 
Hall has written the preface, and the vol- 
ume will long be useful for reference as well 
as for its argument. 


NOVELS. 


It is a real pleasure to read such a story 
as Claudia Hyde [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], by Frances C. Baylor. It is a de- 
lightful relief from the modern style of nov- 
els, with their sensational, startling, fin de 
sizcle heroes and heroines who pose before 
the public for effect, delight in going as 
near the edge of impurity as possible, and 
in general are the exact opposites of the 
manly, whole-souled men and sweet, gra- 
cious, noble women whom the world needs 
and recognizes and loves. We will not spoil 
the reader’s pleasure by so much as a hint 
of what the plot is, except that it deals 
with Virginia life since the war. But we 
declare the story to be not only a strong 
and graceful construction but also fresh, 
picturesque, ennobling and fascinating from 
the first page to the last. 

The Rich Miss Riddell [D. Appleton & 
Co. 50cents], by Dorothea Gerard, is fairly 
well written and deals with the old situa- 
tion, the poor man in love with the rich 
girl but too proud to tell her of his love. 
Of course the usual outcome is reached, 
and all are happy.——Mres. Steel’s collection 
of East Indian stories, called The Flower of 
Forgiveness [Macmillan & Co. $1.00], from 
that which opens the book, includes sixteen 
short sketches, admirably drawn. They are 
immensely graphic, as much so as anything 
from Rudyard Kipling’s pen, and they pos- 
sess a certain refinement of phrasing which 
his stories lack. They are very different 
from each other and of unique interest, 
each in its own way, and the volume cer- 
tainly deserves a large popularity. 

In A Brave Baby and Other Stories [Ginn 
& Co. 55 cents], by Sara E. Wiltse, are 
collected nearly thirty short sketches ap- 
propriate for children and they are excep- 
tionally entertaining and helpful. The chil- 
dren described are quite young for the most 
part, but their elders will like to read about 
them. The book is sure to be popular. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Prof. A. T. Ormond, Ph. D., is one of 
those philosophical experts to whem being, 
non-being and becoming, with their various 
processes and mysteries, are clear and ap- 
parently as entertaining as novels to school- 
girls. His Basal Concepts in Philosophy 
{Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] is a vig- 
orous and profound study, guided by the 
purpose of steering between monistic pan- 
theism and agnosticism and of establishing 
philosophy upon a solid metaphysical basis 
as well as of reforming current methods of 
metaphysics and it works out the conclu- 
sion of an Absolute existence, personal as 
well as supremely wise, good and loving, in 
whom is the ground of the world of reality. 
The book evidently is original in that the 
author has thought. it out thoroughly for 
himself, although we observe nothing in it 
which has not been proposed before. In- 
deed Professor Ormond disclaims any pur- 
pose of advancing a new system. He adopts 
dualism and is led by it to suggest a solu- 
tion of the problem why the creative energy 
of the Absolute falls short of an absolute 
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result and only produces the finite and im- 
perfect. It is safe to say that nobody who 
is without some metaphysical training will 
be able to understand the book and that 
nobody who can understand it will fail to 
appreciate its sturdy and scholarly ability. 

A Great Mother [Woman’s Temperance 
Publishing Association. $1.50], by Frances 
E. Willard and Minerva B. Norton, with an 
introduction by Lady Henry Somerset, is a 
biography of Madam Mary T. H. Willard, 
mother of the renowned Frances Willard, 
one of the authors. It is a somewhat mis- 
cellaneous compilation of interesting ma- 
terial concerning the subject and other per- 
sons, and reveals vividly a noble type of 
womanhood modestly but efficiently serving 
God and humanity. It consists largely of 
extracts from correspondence and it is illus- 
trated freely. There are very many who 
will prize it.——Mrs. Norton also has writ- 
ten the biography of another woman who 
was honored and beloved, A True Teacher: 
Mary Mortimer [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00]. Miss Mortimer was a pioneer in the 
education of American women and was as- 
sociated for some time with Miss Catherine 
Beecher. She was a superior teacher and a 
remarkable woman apart from her profes- 
sional character. This book has deep per- 
sonal interest but it also has much more. 
It is in a real sense and to a considerable 
degree a history of early feminine education 
in this country. There is a likeness of Miss 
Mortimer. 

The underlying thought in Mr. W. O. 
Partridge’s attractive book, Art for America 
[Roberts Bros. $1.00], is that we should 
strive to cultivate a genuinely American 
art. We are not to disregard the art of 
foreign lands but it is folly for Americans 
to attempt to become French artists, for ex- 
ample. We should be proud of our nation- 
ality and our individuality, and should try 
to develop a genuine American art, embody- 
ing what is best in the art of other lands, so 
far as itis capable of being mastered and 
appropriated, yet an art truly and naturally 
our own. These and other suggestions Mr. 
Partridge has enforced in half a dozen pleas- 
ant chapters on various themes which have 
been printed in whole or in part in the mag- 
azines and which now make a stimulating 
book.——Students of the Eastern Question 
will find in Mr. J. M. N. Brodhead’s vol- 
ume, Slav and Moslem [Aiken S. C. Publish- 
ing Co $1.50] a discussion, historic, philo- 
sophical and political, of that and other 
collateral subjects. It manifests a stronger 
sympathy for the Russians than is com- 
mon and foresees a great future for the Rus- 
sian nation. It sometimes disposes of ad- 
verse statements, such as the revelations of 
Mr. Kennan, somewhat too jauntily, yet it 
means to put its own side of the case fairly 
and it does so impressively. 


NOTES. 

—— During 1893 there were 449 copyrights 
registered in Canada, of which only ten were 
on novels. 

—— The Bible House keeps at work actively. 
It issued 100,602 volumes in March and 1,040,- 
020 volumes during the year ending March 31. 

—— The widely known French publication, 
Le Journal des Debats, which has been a 
monthly for more than a hundred years, now 
is to become a weekly. 

~—— Here is a new notion and from Austra- 
lia. A confectioner there prints the news of 
the day in chocolate upon a thin paste of 
dough. The customer reads his cake and then 
eats it. 
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—— In Sweden retail booksellers are com- 
missioned by the Swedish society of publish- 
ers. The first Swede known to have had a 
bookstore was Paulus Grijs, a printer of Up- 
sala in 1510-19. 


— Mr. Murray, the head of the famous 
London publishing house, holds that novels 
should not be admitted to public libraries un- 
til, by having lived five years, they have 
proved their permanent value. 

— A new volume of Essays and Addresses 
by the late Phillips Brooks is in preparation. 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will issue it and 
its specialty is that it contains literary work 
as distinguished from theological. 


—— It is stated upon good authority that 
none of the numerous recent book auctions 
have been due to the financial stress but 
would have occurred in the best times. More- 
over good prices have been given for the 
books sold. 


— In February, 1893, a copy of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s Queen’s Gardens, dated 1864, came to 
light. It was called the only known copy. 
The Bookman then remarked that probably 
other copies would appear, although it un- 
doubtedly was very rare, and, sure enough, 
two more copies now have been discovered. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and edited by 
Prof. F. B.Gummere. pp. 380. $ 

INFLECTIONS AND SYNTAX OF THE MORTE D’ ARTHUR. 

By C. 8. Baldwin. pp. 156. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS WITH VOCABULARY. Edited 
by Prof. W. W. Goodwin and Prof. J. W. White. 
pp. 290. $1.65. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

A GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
M.D. pp. 219. $1.25. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 
FROM THE EAsy CHAIR. By George William Curtis. 
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By J.) N. Tilden, 


ative ELLER I FROM ALTRURIA. By W.D. Howells. 

18. 

asi By W. D. Howells. 
cents. 

PASTIME STORIES. By Thomas Nelson Page. pp. 
220. $1.25. 

PERLYCROsS. By R. D. Blackmore. pp. 493. $1.75. 
A.C. an © Son. New York. 
GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. By Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 

D.D. pp. 247. $1.00 
GOSPEL OF St. LUKE. By Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 


$1.50 
Story. pp. 54. 50 


D.D. pp. 337. $1. 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D. $1.00. 


SECOND 1 oy OF KINGS. By Archdeacon F. W. 
Farrar. pp. 496. $1.50. 
SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Rev. 
James Denney, B.D. pp. 387. $1.50. 
Century Co. New York. 
THE JUNGLE Book. By Rudyard Kipling. pp. 
303. $1.50. 
ROGER WILLIAMS. By O.S. Straus. pp. 257. $1.25. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. November, 1893-April, 
1894. pp. 96@. $: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
SALEM KITTREDGE AND OTHER STORIES. By Bliss 
Perry. pp. 291. $1.00. 
THE ges gai RES, 1893. By Prof. C.B.Upton. 
Pp. 364. $3.50. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. By Prof. R. T. 
Ely. pp. 449. $1.50. 
G. W. Dillingham. New York. 
THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF ogg CHRIST. By Nicolas 
Notovitch. pp. 288. $1.50 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
My PARIS NOTE Book. y the author of An Eng- 
lishman in Paris. pp. $1.2 
AN INITIAL EXPERIENCE. Edited by Captain Charles 
King. pp. 254. $1.00. 
American Baptist Publication Society. Philadel- 


ia. 
BENJAMIN GRIFFITH. ‘edited by C. H. Banes. pp. 
296. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

LA PSTITE FADETTE. By George Sand. pp. 136. 

30 eents 
"Helen G. Eager, Newton, Mass. 

WELLESLEY, THE COLLEGE BEACTIFUL. 
by Many B. Hill and Helen G. Eager. 
cents 

smationn Academy of Political and Social Science, 

Philadelphia. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. By G. L. Molesworth. pp. 36. 
35 cents 

FEDERAL REVENUES AND THE | eee Tax.. By 
F. C. Howe. pp. 89. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


June. CENTURY.—OVERLAND.—TREASURY OF RE- 
LiGIOUS THOUGHT.— ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO- 
PHYSICS.—ART AMATEUR.—NEW WORLD.—NORTH 
AMERICAN.— MASSACRUSETTS MEDICAL.— Popt- 
LAR ASTRONOMY.— PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—JOURRAL OF HYGIENE 
AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—BLUE AND GEAY.— 
McCLURE’S.—SUNDAY.—COSMOPOLITAN.— FORUM. 
— DONAHOE’S.— PREACHER’S.—BOOKBUYER.—MU- 
8Ic.—GooDp Worps.—RUSHLIGBT. 


Edited 
pp. 50. 50 
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The Home Missionary Society at Omaha. 


Promptly at 3.30 p. m., Wednesday, Gen. O. 
©. Howard declared the sixty-eighth annual 
meeting of the society opened. Brief religious 
services were conducted by Dr. Duryea, the 
pastor of the beautiful First Church in which 
the assembly gathered. The audience-room 
was tastefully decorated—a large United States 
flag overhung the pulpit and a memorial win- 
dow called attention to the work which the 
first pastor of the church, the beloved Reuben 
Gaylord, bad done in laying foundations as a 
home missionary in the city and State. 

THE YEAR IN REVIEW. 


After the appointment of the proper com- 
m'ttees the annual report was presented, 
and the committee to whom it had been re- 
ferred by vote of last year, through Rev. R. T. 
Hall of Greenwich, Ct., made its report. This 
was favorable, although a loss of $150,000 in 
receipts was not a pleasant fact to contem- 
plate. But as more than halfof this shrinkage 
is due to a falling off in legacies, and as the 
lessening of the gifts of the living may natu- 
rally be explained from the stringency of the 
times, and as the work of the 2,000 missiona- 
ries under the society’s care has never been 
more prosperous—either among the foreigners 
in Massachusetts or in the Northwest, or in 
the special work opening before our churches 
in the Southeast—and as there has been grow- 
ing interest among women in the society, 
shown especially in an increasing number of 
auxiliaries, there seemed to be abundant rea- 
son for rejoicing and confidence. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we rejoice with the executive 
committee in the great and encouraging spir- 
itual results of the work of the year just closed, 
and heartily approve of the means used by 
them to meet the deplorable diminution of 
contributions and legacies, while we lament 
the inevitable restriction of the society and 
the contraction of a serious debt. We urge 
upon our brethren and upon the churches the 
necessity of special and determined efforts to 
increase their home missionary contributions 
to such a figure as will wipe out the debt and 
remove the present painful restriction of their 
work. 

In order to do this at least $750,000 will this 
year be required. 

Grateful mention was also made of the vol- 
untary reduction of a tenth in their salaries 
by the officers of the society, and of the hero- 
ism and patience exhibited by the missiun- 
aries, on whom the lack of money has pressed 
with great severity. The total receipts from 
all sources have been $621,608.56, the expendi- 
tures $701,441. The debt carried over to the 
new year is about $125,000. The old officers 
were unanimously re-elected. 


THE SERMON. 


A congregation which completely filled the 
large Methodist church listened to the ser- 
mon by Dr.S. E. Herrick of Boston. His text 
was Luke 8: 19-23, with special emphasis on 
the words, “ Art thou He that cometh, or look 
we for another?” After a felicitous introduc- 
tion, in which the truth was brought out that 
while the Scriptures describe their characters 
lovingly they do not hide their faults, one 
striking sentence being, ‘They paint their 
Cromwells with all their warts,” it was said 
John came very near looking upon Christ, as 
su many in our age look upon Christianity, as 
a dismal failure. A practical age, “an age of 
the dollar and the yardstick like ours,” de- 
mands results somewhat more in accordance 
with the splendid promises which Christianity 
is supposed to make. It demands results, too, 
—and often when the criticisms are from within 
the church itself—which shall be according 
to preconceived opinions, such as the entire 
transformation of institutions, and the conver- 
sion of vast masses of people at once. Jesus 
emphasizes in His answer to John His “free, 
untrammeled and most kind exercise of be- 
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nignant power.” His coming, He tells John, 
is in the manifestation of this power. John 
had fallen into the mistake of identifying the 
Messiah’s coming with existing conditions 
and institutions. He had an erroneous con- 
ception of the Messiah. He thought of Him 
as a King, not as a benignant force, a spiritual 
temper, as grace. This mistake in the way of 
looking upon Christ has been carried over 
from Judaism into Christianity, and is promi- 
nent in the criticism from which it suffers to- 
day. Itis the mistake of institutionalism, of 
seeking something as an end, which is good 
only as a means, as creeds, forms of worship, 
or even the church. The criticism which thus 
approaches Christianity will never find in it 
what it seeks. 

In the response made to John it was shown 
that Christ’s ministry was a ministry to the 
most distressing need of the moment. The 
blind see, the deaf hear, the lame walk. Jesus 
begins at the circumference of life in order to 
reach the center. He realized the fact that 
the majority of mankind are living in the flesh, 
that the gospel which is to reach them must 
be incarnate, that bodily needs must be met 
before the soul can be reached. ‘‘ Make the 
incarnation a force and the dogma will no 
longer trouble any one.”” The way to preach 
the gospel is to supply the most pressing need 
of the hearer. The first great result which is 
reported to John is ‘‘ redemption from useless- 
ness.”” The various classes who have been 
benefited—the blind, the deaf, the lame—have 
ceased to be a burden on others, have been 
put into a condition where they can care for 
themselves, have been so changed in their na- 
ture that they can be centers of good for others. 

The great danger of our day is lest our faith 
be too narow and too hasty. The gospel, as a 
spirit of benignity, as a temper, as something 
which is changing the character of men, as 
uplifting society, is something far higher than 
the conception which John had of it or which 
his successors in our time have of it. This 
very remarkable sermon, delivered with all 
the energy, grace and eloquence of the distin- 
guished speaker, closed with a tribute to the 
self-sacrificing spirit of the home missionary 
as the embodiment of the gospel, at which the 
audience broke out into applause. 


GREETINGS AND RESPONSE. 


After a spirited prayer meeting Thursday 
morning the address of welcome, delivered by 
Hon. W. H. Alexander of Omaha, was both 
eloquent and pertinent. His allusions to Gen- 
eral Howard, who was formerly stationed 
here, and to Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord were 
especially felicitous. In his response General 
Howard was at his best. In these addresses 
the schools of Omaha—sixty-five in number— 
the noble churches, the fine streets and the 
Christian homes received due recognition. 
Nor was there any failure to overlook the 
debt which Omaha owes to the East, and pre- 
eminently to the Home Missionary Society, for 
these blessings. 


CAUSES FOR GRATITUDE. 


Bright Spots in a Dark Year was the happy 
title of an encouraging paper by Secretary 
Clark. Although the most discouraging year 
financially in the history of the society, in its 
results it has been the best. One of the bright 
spots mentioned is the meeting in Omaha, at 
which the Eastern giver and the Western 
worker are enabled to look into each others’ 
faces and encourage each other for better 
things in the future. Another is the arrange- 
ment through which the national society has 
been brought into closer relations with its 
auxiliaries; still another the revivals which 
have been enjoyed in almost every field under 
the society’s care; another the entrance, along 
with the settlers, upon the Cherokee strip, 





where six religious services were held on 
Sunday, the day after the entrance. In Okla- 
homa we now have sixty-seven churches and 
stations to show for five years’ labor. Rea- 
sons for gratitude were found in the better 
conditions which prevail in Utah and Idaho, 
in the South, and in fact wherever the mis- 
sionaries of the churches are permitted to 
work. The paper closed, as it fitly might, 
with an appeal for a rescue fund of $75,000. 

The remainder of the morning hours was 
occupied with four exceedingly interesting 
addresses from the auxiliaries. These were 
represented by Rev. Alexander McGregor of 
Rhode Island, Rev. W. H. Moore of Connecti- 
cut, which was an historical and statistical 
statement such as only be can make, Rev. J.G. 
Fraser of Ohio and Rev. T. O. Douglass of 
Iowa. 

THE C. C. B. 8. 

With its customary courtesy the first hour 
of the afternoon session was given to the 
Church Building Society. The facts of this 
most necessary organization were marshaled 
with telling effect by Secretary Taintor, fol- 
lowed by Rev. F. T. Bayley, who illustrated 
the beneficence of the society by narrating 
the experience of the church in Denver which 
he serves. Dr. Eli Corwin of Chicago then 
gave a history of the work of the society as he 
has known it during the forty or more years 
of its existence. 


SECRETARY CHOATE’S PAPER. 


' The home missionary paper of the afternoon, 
entitled Home Missions for the Sake of Amer- 
ica, was read by Secretary Choate. What the 
society has done for the whole country, and 
is trying to do now, was pertinently illus- 
trated by what ft has done for Omaha and for 
the church where it met. In forty years 
Omaha bas grown from a settlement of a sin- 
gle log house to an imperial city with every 
advantage of the highest civilization and a 
population of 140,000. The single church 
formed two or three years later has become 
nearly half a score in and about the city and 
178 in the State. Since that day more than 
1,200 churches have been organized, ninety- 
seven per cent. of them aided in the Territo- 
ries west of the Missouri. The dangers which 
menace our country were faithfully pointed 
out—those which arise from the over-crowded 
and neglected population of the cities and 
those which come from the decreasing popula- 
tion in our rural districts. The fact that we 
are still engaged in building our nation was 
not lost sight of, and the one antidote to our 
dangers shown to be the gospel. Two brief 
but fine addresses, one on the local church by 
Rev. J. S. Ainslie and the other by Rev. Henry 
Hopkins, D. D., on what the Congregational 
churches have done in the way of evangel- 
izing the world, as Christian missionaries and 
as leading in Christian education, closed the 
exercises of the afternoon. By way of episode 
Dr. Duryea introduced a Mr. Rice, still in his 
vigorous manhood, who brought Mr. Gaylord 
over the river in a canoe and who with his 
wife selected the two lots, which were a gift 
from the Omaha Land Company, on which 
the first Congregational church was afterwards 
erected. 
SAVE AMERICA FOR THE WORLD’S SAKE. 


Thursday evening another large audience 
gathered in the Methodist church, “the high 
church,” Dr. Duryea called it,in contrast with 
his church, in which the sessions were usually 
held, which stands on considerably lower 
ground. Although the meeting was protracted 
considerably beyond half-past nine, few ex- 
hibited any signs of weariness. The topic, 
Home Missions for the Sake of the World, was 
discussed in a paper prepared by Secretary 
Kincaid and read, in his absence at the sick- 
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bed of his son, by Dr. J. D. Kingsbury. It 
abounded in quotations designed to show that 
in relative position, so far as intelligence, ma- 
terial comfort and Christian legislation are 
concerned, the United States are at the head 
of the world. In considering the impress 
which the United States are making on the 
world, through the travel of its people, foreign 
and home born, through the influence of such 
families as the Fields, the same pre-eminence 
was claimed. This pre-eminence comes to us 
through the training received in humble 
homes like that furnished by the parsonage in 
Haddam, Ct.,in which the Fields were born, 
and which may be multiplied, if Congrega- 
tionalists are faithful to their doctrine and 
polity, all over the land, not among the native 
Americans alone, but among such immigrants 
as the Slovaks in Pennsylvania and the Bo- 
hemians in Ohio and Illinois. Dr. Schauftler, 
who followed, showed more particularly how 
this work of making first Christians, then 
American citizens of the highest type, is ac- 
complished in the fields under his charge. 
Dr. Joseph Anderson, in an address made in 
elegant English, and with the benignity, sin- 
cerity and eloquence which make his presence 
on a platform so attractive, while hardly 
agreeing with Dr. Kincaid in all the claims he 
had put forth in behalf of the United States, 
still thought that the time might come when 
there would be a federation of the nations—a 
time for which our nation, in common with 
other nations, is now preparing. 


MR. PUDDEFOOT. 


There is but one Puddefoot. Will there 
ever be another? If this evening he was, as 
he said, somewhat serious, he still kept his 
hearers on the alert for his stories and his 
quaint expressions. Who but he would di- 
vide men into black, white and statistics, then 
say that tonight he belonged to the latter and 
proceed to pour forth torrents of figures from 
the census, showing that while our churches 
have cost $470,000,000 our prisons have cost 
$500,000,000, that while it costs us $400,000,000 
a year to support these prisons, and this with- 
out useful result, it costs only about $50,000,- 
000 to care for our churches, which aim to 
make worthy men and women? Who but he 
would so present the meagerness of our con- 
tributions, less than a cent a day from pro- 
fessing Christians throughout the country, in 
such a wag as to make every one anxious to 
hear him and at the same time so as to bring 
shame to every cheek in his audience? But 
to report this man, with his wealth of inci- 
dent and story, with his overflowing wit, his 
limitless sympathy with the poor and dis- 
tressed, with his seriousness and earnestness, 
who will undertake? The words which he 
utters are not all that he says. It is what 
he himself is that makes the impression and 
carries conviction. The H. M.S. is certainly 
to be congratulated on having such a man to 
aid in pleading its great cause. 


THE WOMAN’S MEETING. 


In many respects, certainly in deepened 
and sustained interest, the session Friday 
morning far surpassed any which had pre- 
ceded it. Mrs. Caswell presided during the 
woman’s hour, marshaling her forces with a 
tact which few men can equal. A feature of 
the hour was the singing by a company of 
young girls, who marched into seats reserved 
for them in front of the platform. Then came 
an account of work in the Black Hills from 
Rey. Mr. Brown, who told of the needs and 
promise of his field, and, speaking incidentally 
as it appeared, referred to a young lady, Miss 
Minnie Baker, for whom $100 was desired that 
she might have a year in Chadron Academy. 
At a later stage in the meeting this money 
was secured and more than doubled for the 
education of a second girl. Two friends from 
Connecticut volunteered to support Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilchrist, evangelists in the Black 
Hills, as long as they are willing to work 
there. It was a touching sight to see Mrs. 
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Gaylord, Father and Mrs. Secomb of Minne- 
sota and Father Dresser, once a red-hot abo- 
litionist, now a red-hot evangelist in Nebraska, 
upon the platform. 

After itting words of introduction, in which 
it was gratefully mentioned that the women’s 
unions have put nearly $55,000 into the treas- 
ury of the society the past year, their gifts 
having increased rather than diminished dur- 
ing the hard times, Miss Dyer of the Con- 
gregationalist, in charming words and delight- 
ful manner, brought the greetings and the 
messages of the East. She spoke of the value 
of the Christian home, especially that of the 
missionary pastor, in which the wife has so 
important a part, as an element in Christian- 
izing our country, Not underestimating the 
importance of social settlements, she thought 
these settlements had long been anticipated 
in all essential respects in the methods which 
the H. M.S. has pursued from the beginning 
of itshistory. Mrs. Superintendent Hawkes of 
Salt Lake gave a vivid account of the difficul- 
ties in the way of winning the Mormon chil- 
dren for Christ. 

Mrs. Gilchrist’s report of her work as an 
evangelist in the Black Hills touched all 
hearts and brought the audience into a state 
of mind to join in reading responsively the 
Christian givers’ creed, led by Mrs. De Forest, 
and to follow this reading with the generous 
contributions already mentioned. Mrs. Drake 
asked for a blessing on the money given; 
then Mrs. Preston told us, in pathetic elo- 
quence, how the missionary work develops 
from a single central church till three or 
four churches are formed from it. Nor in 
this enumeration of the names of those who 
furnished this feast of good things may the 
name of Mrs. J. T. Duryea be omitted, whose 
address of welcome to the women was as 
warm and felicitous as could be desired. 
Only a scant forty minutes remained for the 
presentation of the claims of the C. 5S. S. 
and P.S. But these suffered no loss from the 
brevity and clearness with which they were 
stated by Dr. G. M. Boynton, Superintendent 
Sutherland of Kansas City and Dr. Merrill. 
If the $100,000 demanded by the work in 
which this society is engaged is not secured 
the coming year, it will not be because its 
nature, promise and results failed to be ade- 
quately and strikingly set forth. 


CO-OPERATING SOCIETIES, 


It was hardly to be expected that after such 
a session as that of Friday morning either 
the one in the afternoon or the evening should 
again bring enthusiasm to a white heat. Fri- 
day afternoon Dr. C. B. Rice presented ad- 
mirably the claims of the Education Society 
on its student and college side, and Field Sec- 
retary Herrick was not less happy or forcible 
in his presentation of the claims of elementary 
schools and academies, or of what had been the 
peculiar work of the New West. In bringing 
the greetings of the A. M. A. Dr. Roy was singu- 
larly felicitous. In the remaining hours of the 
session the field superintendents had twelve 
minutes each to explain the nature and needs 
of their work. With one or two exceptions it 
seemed as if too much time were given to a 
description of the vast territory which consti- 
tutes their fields, and too little to the service 
which has been, or may be, rendered to the 
men who live init. These reports were given 
by Superintendents Broad of Kansas, Jones 
of Pennsylvania, Bross of Nebraska, Parker 
of Oklahoma, who detailed the growth of fifty- 
one churches in his field in five years, Wray of 
Missouri and Thrall of South Dakota. 

In many respects this session furnished the 
most encouraging material of the meeting. 
It is from what the men at the front say that 
those who are at the rear are stimulated in 
their duty of furnishing recruits and money. 
A good many of those present would have 
been glad if some of the home missionaries 
could have been brought upon the platform 
and encouraged to tell the story of their work 
day by day. 
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THE CLOSING SESSION. 


The absence of Dr. Goodwin of Chicago, 
who had been advertised to speak at the clos. 
ing session in the evening, was greatly re- 
gretted, but his place was taken by Dr. J. M. 
Sturtevant, who was followed by Dr. A. L. 
Frisbie and Dr. G, H. Wells. It need not be 
said that this last service was rich in eloquent 
statement and noble appeal. The resolutions 
of thanks, hearty as they were, failed to ex- 
press the appreciation of those who had en- 
joyed the royal hospitality which the citizens 
of Omaha vied with each other in giving. 
Nor were the Omaha brethren content with 
caring for their guests during the stated time 
of the meeting. For Saturday excursions were 
planned to Tabor and Crete and round the 
city of Omaha. The Y. M.C.A. opened the 
doors of its palatial home freely. Saturday 
evening the Commercial Club received for- 
mally the guests from the East and welcomed 
them with all the honor they would have 
shown a delegation of capitalists from Boston 
or New York. Sunday the pulpits were sup- 
plied by ministers from abroad, and during 
the present week not a few are enjoying a trip 
to the Black Hills, made possible by the re- 
duced rates of the railroads. As in similar 
meetings its social side was not the least 
valuable. If to one from the East faces looked 
somewhat strange it was evident that the 
majority present were old friends and were 
having great delight in reviving memories of 
bygone days. FRANKLIN. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 8. 


Miss Carrie Borden presided and spoke of 
Christ within us as the source of power. Mrs. 
Kellogg of St. Louis, who has given regular 
Bible instruction in Wellesley College the 
past year, spoke of Mrs. Post, Mrs. Forbes and 
others with whom she has been associated 
in foreign mission work. With her it was 
also a pleasure to welcome Mrs. G. B. Will- 
cox of Chicago, so closely identified with the 
Woman’s Board of the Interior. She alluded 
to the common interests of the two boards, 
their sympathy in perplexity, their united ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair and her own feeling 
when presiding there that she was represent- 
ing all the woman’s boards of the denomina- 
tion, to the influence that went out from that 
little space in the Woman’s Building, and the 
impression made upon some who had not been 
interested in foreign missions, and to Miss 
Child’s story of the man who was looking for 
‘a momentum to carry home.’’ 

Mrs. Goodell recalled how Paul was cheered 
by the coming of Titus, thought the coming of 
these friends had brought similar cheer, and 
reminded the ladies that it is Mrs. Willcox 
who furnishes for the Advance the interesting 
report of the Friday meeting of W. B. M. I. 

Mrs. Kendall spoke of the work done in be- 
half of foreign missions by Mrs. Ward of Yank- 
ton in the small villages of Dakota. 

Miss Borden gave the testimony of one of 
the graduates of the American College for 
Girls in Constantinople, a young wife who 
has recently died, whose faith and hope were 
so strong and beautiful as to teach an impres- 
sive lesson to her own family and all about 
her. Mrs. Raynolds of Van, Turkey, whose 
occasional presence in the Friday meeting 
during the last four years has always been 
helpful, spoke a few words of farewell. 

Special mention was made of Mrs. Rand and 
other missionaries to Micronesia and of the 
disappointment in the work in Ponape after 
twenty years of faithful service; also of Miss 
Laura Farnham of Bardesag in the great sor- 
row of which she has not yet heard in the 
death of her sister, Miss Mary T. Farnham of 
Somerville. Mrs. Noyes spoke of the Prayer 
Calendar, which has been so cordially re- 
ceived and is a great comfort to the mission- 
aries, and stated that remaining copies for the 
present year may be obtained at the reduced 
rate of two for twenty-five cents. 
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PASSING COMMENT. 

An unusual number of conferences are re- 
ported in Northern New England. Most of 
the subjects are timely and well chosen, the 
discussion of which is quite as important in 
the country church as elsewhere. 

A novel feature in the efforts of a Missouri 
church to secure the means for building an 
edifice is the organization of the “ brick- 
molders.”” May they be as successful in their 
part of the work as their present prospect 
portends! 

Some of the churches in Lowell, Mass., re- 
port an extension of work in educational 
lines. One of them, also, has good reason to 
be proud of its benevolent society for the 
financial aid given. 

One of our New England churches realizes 
the need of drawing the music into the closest 
relations with its work. The successful re- 
sults of ordaining the musical director recom- 
mend such action to other churches. 

A remarkable change of condition has re- 
sulted in a Western church from the faithful 
services of a former secretary of the Education 
Society. It is painful to read of the fate 
which threatened the church before his com- 
ing. 

We wish we had space for the numerous in- 
teresting accounts that have reached us of the 
observance of Children’s Sunday, but, owing 
to the similarity of the main features, we are 
obliged to refer in general terms only to the 
rich floral displays, the impressive music and 
the special exercises. 





A SUCCESSFUL MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 

Frequent articles in religious papers and 
many inquiries give evidence of an increasing 
interest in church music. The new departure 
made by the Fourth Church, Hartford, a year 
ago interested so many others that it may help 
them to know of its outcome. 

The plan was to make the music an integral 
part of the church work instead of an orna- 
mental appendage. To this end the musical 
directorship was made an office in the church 
and Mr. C. H. Johnson, a competent musician 
and devoted Christian, was called from the 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, and was ordained 
by the church. The musical director is not a 
hireling under yearly contract, but one of its 
chosen spiritual ministers, to continue in his 
position until there is reason for a change. 
Both he and the church regard his work as a 
spiritual ministry for the enrichment and de- 
velopment of worship and for the furtherance 
of the gospel through the attractive and im- 
pressive uses of music. 

In the further development of the idea the 
congregation was recognized as the basis upon 
which to build. A chorus choir was organ- 
ized and a soprano soloist engaged, and, to 
enlarge the scope of the music still further, 
an orchestra was secured for the evening serv- 
ice. We have now a well-trained chorus of 
forty voices and an orchestra of nine profes- 
sional musicians. The orchestra, with the or- 
gan, plays the prelude and the offertory and 
usually accompanies the chorus. This special 
arrangement for the orchestra requires much 
labor and musical scholarship of the director, 
since orchestral scores are rarely published 
for church anthems. With the solo voice and 
sometimes a quartet from the chorus, a very 
wide range of music is brought into the serv- 
ices—the oratorio, with the full thought of the 
composer expressed in voice, orchestra and 
organ parts; the anthem, equally enriched in 
its rendition; or the congregational hymn, 
under leadership, which stirs the emotions of 
every worshiper; or the solo, often the simple 
gospel hymn, prayerfully sung, that its mes- 
sage may be carried into the heart. 

The results of the year are sufficient assur- 
ance that the idea is altogether practical. 
The choir, nearly all of whom are chnrch 
members, renders Christian service; every 
rehearsal is begun with prayer. Their sing- 
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ing is felt by the congregation to be worship- 
ful. The playing of the orchestra is devout. 
Their selection often precedes a gospel ser- 
mon and is an excellent preparation for it. 
The congregation has increased and the 
church’s life has been enlarged and deepened. 

Mr. Johnson gives himself devotedly to the 
service of the church to make the music an 
effective aid in its worship and a power in the 
church’s evangelistic ministry and in the men- 
tal and spiritual education of the people. The 
cost of the music is not an objection to the 
plan. The Fourth Church pays less for its 
music than is often paid for a good organist 
and quartette. The scheme fully carried out 
might require almost any amount of meney. 
Its essentials can be secured at small expense 
in any church. 

The essentials are that the music shall be 
an integral part of the church’s life and de- 
veloped from within, not added from without; 
that the musical leadership shall be in the 
hands of a Christian musician, as an officer of 
the church; and that he begin with the con- 
gregation and develop musical expression in 
worship as far as he is able with resources at 
command, H. H. K. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

The earnest workers in St. Louis have 
recently had a warning against overwork, and 
the hearts of many are saddened by the un- 
timely death of a young man of great promise, 
Mr. G. E. Thomas, whose short life has been 
more fruitful in conversions than many a life 
of twice his years. His heart was in the 
Master’s cause and for nearly ten years, in 
addition to his own hard work, he has been 
ready to go wherever he was sent, to conduct 
preaching or revival services without remuner- 
ation. Of the 300 additions to the St. Louis 
churches on confession, since Jan. 1, two- 
thirds are the direct result of the services 
which Mr. Thomas conducted. He worked 
eighteen or twenty hours each day without 
proper rest, until the superintendent of the 
City Missionary Society refused to let him 
continue. But the strain had been too great 
and his over-taxed brain gave way, resulting 
in bis death by his own hand. It was his 
intention to enter the seminary in the fall. 

In spite of the hard times the work of church 
building is being vigorously prosecuted in St. 
Louis. The Compton Hill edifice is finished 
externally and its beauty attracts much atten- 
tion. It is hoped that it will be ready for 
dedication in October. The foundation and 
the floor of the Hyde Park house of worship 
are laid. It has required great courage for 
the church to go thus far. The Olive Branch 
has built a $4,000 addition to the front of its 
house, hiding an unsightly building and afford- 
ing increased accommodstions for social work. 
The membersbip is growing and hopeful. The 
Swedish church, after working under great 
difficulties for many years, uncertain of its 
place of worship, has begun a $5,000 brick 
edifice well suited to its needs and located 
where it can do the most good. The building 
is within a few blocks of the new Union Sta- 
tion, and it is to be made the headquarters for 
every Scandinavian who comes to the city. 
Maplewood has completed the payment for its 
lot and the plans are drawn for a chapel. 
Hope Church, true to its name, has paid the 
last of its debt, carpeted its chapel, purchased 
new hymn-books and in every way increased 
its efficiency. 

Fellowship at arm’s length, as it has to be 
practiced here, is often puzzling to newcomers. 
At a recent council, which lacked one of hav- 
ing a quorum, the delegates traveled 345 miles 
there and back. The cost in time and money 
was too great to be lost. The representatives 
of the church calling the council were put 
under bonds to have the church accept or 
reject by vote the result of the minority coun- 
cil which had assembled. Under the circum- 
stances the council were allowed to proceed. 
The place was Little Rock, Ark., where the 
differences of the past have been put out of 
sight, to say the least, and Rev. R. C. Denison 
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is gradually drawing strength to the member- 
ship and helping all to new courage and faith. 
G. Cc. A. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Me.—The Kennebec Conference met in Augusta, 
May 31, June 1. The subjects were: The Prayer 
Meeting, Church Benevolence, How Increased, The 
Work of the Holy Spirit, For What Does Congrega- 
tionalism Stand? and Where Are the Nine? Rev. 
T. P. Williams preached the sermon. 


The last meeting of the Oxford Conference was 
held in Gorham, N. H. The topics were: Is the 
Church Abreast of the Age: in Its Public Worship, 
Its Interior Fellowship, and Its Attitude toward the 
Sociological Questions of the Day; The Sunday 
School as an Essential Part of Church Life; Teach- 
ers’ Meetings; The Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip; America for Christ; and Home Needs. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. F. V. Norcross. 


N. H.—The Coos and Essex Conference met at 
Guildhall, June 5, 6. The questions discussed 
were: The Relation of the Church to Working Men 
and the work of the Vermont and New Hampshire 
H. M. Societies. Both societies have engaged young 
women evangelists to help the destitute churches; 
Vermont has six and New Hampshire has two of 
these workers in the fleld and the successful results 
are full of encouragement. Other addresses were 
given on Sunday School Work and The Work for 
the Despised Races. A colored evangelist, who was 
born a slave in the South, was a prominent figure 
in the conference. The communion sermon was 
preached by him. Rey. E. F. Blackmer preached 
the conference sermon. 


The Rockingham Conference of Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches met in North Hampton, 
June 5. The subjects were: Evangelists and Re- 
vivals, The Young Citizens’ Loyal League, The Aims 
of the Church Today and The Responsibilities of 
the Church. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
J.G. Robertson. 


The Grafton County Conference held its meeting, 
May 22, 23, in Orford, the place of its organization. 
Topics were: The Institutional Church, The Prayer 
Meeting of the Church, Pentecostal Prayer and Its 
Results, The Churches’ Work in the Granite State, 
An Outlook, The Claims of the Preparatory Service 
upon the Church, The Institutional Church at 
Work, Home Organization and Systematic and Pro- 
portionate Giving, the last three subjects considered 
by women. The women’s foreign and home mis- 
sionary societies occupied one session. 


VtT.—Chittenden County Conference held its an- 
nual meeting in Essex Junction, May 31, June 1. 
A good representation was present. The addresses 
were on these subjects: Foreign Missions, The 
8.8. and P.8., The C. C. B. 8., The Blakeslee System 
of Sunday Schoo) Lessons and The Attitude of the 
Chureh toward Public Questions, Temperance, and 
Lotteries. 


The Caledonia Conference was held in Danville, 
June 5,6. The general topic was Fellowship. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. G. P. Byington. A 
successful years’ work was reported in nearly all 
the churches. Missionary subjects were considered 
by Mrs. Beach of the North China Mission and by 
Miss Emerson, representing the A. M. A. Other 
addresses and papers were on Personal Fellowship 
with Christ, Y. P.S.C. E., and the Brotherbood of 
Andrew and Philip. 


Rutland Conference met in Fair Haven, June 5, 6, 
with an unusually large attendance. Rev. C. H. 
Smith preached the sermon. A symposium was 
held on Church Membership and a paper given on 
Summer Piety. At the woman’s missionary meet- 
ing home and foreign work was considered. Re- 
ports from the churches were encouraging, only one 
out of nineteen being pastorless. 


The Orange County Conference was held in Ran- 
dolph June 5,6. The subjects were: The Church of 
Today Compared with the Apostolic Church, Mis- 
sionary Work, Sunday School and Y. P. 8. C. E. 
Work and The Church Sacraments. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. R. G. Bugbee. 


MiInN.—Central Conference met,June 5-7, with 
the largest attendance in its history. Rev. J. A. 
Wood preached the sermon. The topics were: Man- 
uscript and Extempore Preaching; Christian En- 
deavur—the Eye, the Lookout Committee, The 
Hand—the Social Committee, The Heart—the Prayer 
Meeting Committee; Evangelistic Service — Pray, 
Give, Go; The Apostolic Church and Its Nineteenth 
Century Renaissance; The Relation of the Pastor's 
Wife to the Church; The Relation of the Church 
to the Pastor's Wife; Why so Few Men in Our 
Churches; The Sunday School; Missions; The Per- 
manence of the Ideal. The conference met in the 
beautiful new edifice in Little Falls, Rev. William 
Moore, pastor. The building of the dam across the 
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Mississippi at this place has given the town a sub- 
stantial growth in which the church has shared. 
Reports from the churches were encouraging ; a new 
church has been formed, another has built a meet- 
ing house and a dead church has been revived. 

The Minnesota Valley Conference met in Monte- 
video June 5,7. Rev. Arthur Metcalf preached the 
sermon. The subjects were: Business Methods in 
Church Administration, The Church and the Com- 
munity, The Church and the Kingdom, Congrega- 
tionalism as a Mission Force and in Christian Edu- 
cation, Lessons from the Book of Genesis, Pastoral 
Itineracy, Experimental Religion, Home and For- 
eign Missionary Work. ‘The conference, a few years 
ago discouraged and inclined to unite with another 
conference, is today strong and courageous. All 
the churches will soon be supplied. Some churches, 
notably Graceville, where Rev. H. A. Cotton has 
just begun work, have doubled their membership. 
Graceville, in spite of a reduced appropriation from 
the H. M.8., has secured a lot for a parsonage. 
Three churches, Madison, Dawson and Marietta, in 
communities largely Scandinavian, have had recent 
revivals. 





CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

MaAss.—At the meeting of the Cambridge Club 
June 11 the topic was Sunday—How Should It Be 
Used? A paper was read by Dr. G. A. Coburn. 

At the annual May meeting of the North Bristol 
Club in Taunton Rev. W. H. Bolster gave an essay 
on The Good Old Times, showing the progress that 
has been made in New England, not only in the 
material comforts of life, but also along moral and 
spiritual lines. 

The Worcester Club observed ladies’ night at its 
eighteenth annual festival June 11. Addresses were 
given by Miss O. M. E. Rowe on Working Girls’ 
Clubs as a Social Force and by Hon. C. C. Coffin on 
The Progress of the Kingdom. 

Onto.—At the meeting of the Marietta Club, May 
7,a paper was read by Rey. C. E. Dickinson on the 
Organization and Government of the Church. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The Central Church at Newtonville has its new ed- 
ifice already well under way, the solid granite walls 
rising on Walnut Street indicating already the 
imposing structure soon to stand there completed. 
The exercises of laying the corner stone occurred 
last Saturday afternoon, under the direction of the 
pastor, Key. J. M. Dutton. At the old meeting 
house addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. H. J 
Patrick and A. E, Dunning, while Rey. T. P. Prud- 
den, Rev. C. E. Havens and others participated. 
The corner stone was laid in presence of a large 
audience by Deacons W. F. Slocum and A. G. Sher- 
man. The edifice, without interior furnishings, is 
to cost about $85,000. 

ALLSTON.—On Children’s Sunday the church was 
attended by the Francis Washburn Post 92 in uni- 
form. After the service the post and congregation 
surrounded the tower outside of the church, and 
after prayer by the pastor, Rev. D. P. Birnie, a large 
American flag was unfurled and saluted. A patri- 
otic address was made by Mr. 8. B. Shapleigh, a 
member of the post, and America was sung. The 
idea originated in this church, and hereafter, on all 
national holidays, the flag will be raised. 

' Massachusetts. 

SALEM —The North and South Essex and the Sa- 
lem Associations met June 5, it being Ladies’ Day. 
Au essay on Subterranean Life as Bearing on Theo- 
ries of Evolution, by Rev. H. C. Hovey, D. D., was 
unique and valuable. Rev. J. L. Hill, D. D., made 
an able attack on Prof. G. D. Herron’s Philosophy. 
Rey. George Benedict, a student and disciple of 
Professor Herron, differed directly and was sup- 
ported by others present. If 1 Werea Preacher, and 
If I Were a Pastor, were the subjects of two earnest 
papers by Mrs. C. P. Mills and Mrs. F. A. Holden. 
Rey. F. E. Rand gave an instructive talk on Ponape. 

ANDOVER.—Andover Conference held a special 
meeting last week to examine the candidates from 
the seminary. Of twenty-two students, nine are 
from the senior and thirteen from the middle class; 
all are New Englanders, but three have done mis- 
sionary service in South Dakota and one has studied 
at Oberlin; ten are graduates of Bowdoin College, 
and they gave warmest testimony to the value of 
President Hyde’s personal influence upon them; 
eight have been connected with the work at Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston; two came from Methodist fam- 
ilies, two from Presbyterian, one from Free Baptist 
and one was brought up a Roman Catholic and had 
never seen a New Testament until he was nineteen 
years old. Two of the candidates were stimulated 
to a religious life by meetings of Mr. Moody and 
two had been consecrated to the ministry by their 
parents from childhood. Eighteen of the applicants 
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were approbated in the usual way, while four were 
approbated for one year, at the end of which time 
they. are expected to present themselves for further 
examination. 

LOWELL.—The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the 
First Church has raised $1,000 since last summer 
toward paying the church debt.——The Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of the John Street Church has paid the 
expenses of a colored student at Atlanta University 
during the past year.—The society of the Paw- 
tucket Church has pledged the payment of tuition 
fees of a student at an academy in Nebraska,— 
The Sunday school of the High Street Church has 
raised $25 for missionary work among the Greeks in 
Lowell. 

ROcKLAND.—The new First Church will receive 
its new organ from the Hook & Hastings Co., Bos- 
ton, within a few days. It has two manuals and 
twenty-five registers. The exterior is especially 
attractive, the front being composed of metal pipes 
finished in gold, and wings of quartered oak casing 
extending on either side of the recess. 

FALL RIvVER.—In response to an address by Rev. 
N.H. Whittlesey in the Central Church, in behalf 
of the National Ministerial Relief Fund, a collection 
was taken which amounted to $600. 

Hvupson.—On account of the unfavorable financial 
conditions the church has found it impracticable to 
undertake the building of an edifice. Rev. Gran- 
ville Yager, who has been supplying, expects to 
discontinue his services there to engage in work 
elsewhere. From the beginning the church has 
worshiped in a hall. It has enrolled eighty mem- 
bers; its Sunday schoo] during the past year has 
numbered over 150 members, and the C. E. Society 
has been large and successful. 

AGAWAM.—The church celebrated, May 6, its 
seventy-fifth anniversary and the fiftieth of the set- 
tlement of Rev. Ralph Perry, who after thirty years 
of service was unable to continue on account of an 
injury. The history of the church was traced by 
Mr. Perry and others. The church was organized in 
1819. Its present membership is 192; the pastor is 
Rey. Walter Rice. 

Maine. 

PORTLAND.—Rev. Dr. J. G. Merrill, who will close 
his pastorate at the Second Parish Church June 30, 
has purchased the Christian Mirror, and will as- 
sume the editorship with its last issue of this month. 
In the eastern portion of the city Rev. A. H. Wright 
has begun open air services, which have been suc- 
cessful for several] years. The other pastors of the 
city assist by preaching. 

The corner stone of the meeting house at Island 
Falls was laid May 30. 

Vermont. 

BARNET.—The special meetings held in May, un- 
der Rev. E. A. Whittier, are still continued. Sixty 
persons, many of them from neighboring villages, 
have expressed a desire to be Christians. The 
church, Rev. Joseph Boardman, pastor, has been 
deeply moved. 

MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS.—The church, Rev. H. L. 
Bailey, pastor, has made a special effort to extend 
the usefulness of its Sunday school, which, as a re- 
sult, has increased in average attendance nearly 


fifty per cent. 
Connecticut. 


New HAVEN.—On the first Sunday in June the 
Dwight Place Church celebrated the ninth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., 
and also the tenth anniversary of the C. E. Society. 
The pastor preached special sermons and other ap- 
propriate exercises were held. The church now 
numbers 779 members, fifty-nine having been added 
within a year. It has never enjoyed greater pros- 
perity.——The same day marked the ninth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Rev. W. J. Mutch in the 
Howard Avenue Church. This church has 450 mem- 
bers, having added 107 since the first of last year. 
A Boys’ Brigade has lately been added to the work- 
ing force. The Howard Avenue Church News, the 
weekly organ of the church, is near the end of its 
third year of successful operation. It has lately 
been enlarged to six pages. Mr. A. F. Fehlandt, 
who has served as assistant pastor for the past year, 
will supply the pulpit during July and August 
while the pastor is in Europe. 


THE SOUTR. 
Alabama. 


GATE City.—The new house of worship was dedi- 
cated June 3, four months after the destruction of 
the former edifice by a cyclone. Within two days 
of the disaster the work of rebuilding began and 
the necessary money was subscribed in a week. 

COURTLAND.—A recent revival has resulted in 
several conversions. Under the lead of Rev. G. W. 
Thrasher, the pastor, the church is making an effort 
to completé its new building. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CoLUMBUS.—At the Pastors’ Union, June 4, the 
subject of discussion was The Present Kelation Be- 
tween the Church and the Laboring Classes. The 
chief feature of interest was the paper of Rey. 
Henry Stauffer on the subject, Can the Churches 
Save Our Cities? 

SANDUSKY.—The First Church, Rev. C. A. Vin- 
cent, pastor, observed its seventy fifth anniversary, 
May 31. The subjects of the chief addresses were: 
The Church that Succeeds Every Time, Everywhere, 
A Glance at the Past, and Our Church Building. 
Many short addresses were also made. The church 
was organized in 1819 with six members. The pres- 
ent membership is over 300. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

KANSAS CiTy.—Rev. H. A. Merrill of Plymouth 
Church has devised a plan of enlisting his young 
people in an effort to raise money for a building. A 
society called the Brick Molders has been organized, 
with a present membership of sixty. Its purpose is 
to provide for building a young people’s room in the 
new edifice. Money is raised by membership fees, 
one dollar each, and by entertainments. Asa result 
of the society, a deep interest is felt by the young 
people in what they call ‘‘ our church.” 

lowa. 

WINTHROP.—Rev. G. M. Orvis preached his fare- 
well sermon, June 3. During his ten years’ pastor- 
ate ninety members have been added to the church. 
The time he has spent in special services in his own 
and other churches during this period amounts to 
nearly two years. About 400 members have united 
with the churches as a result of these meetings. 
Four new churches have been organized in the vi- 
cinity. 

Minnesota, 

ALEXANDRIA.—The church has secured a new par- 
sonage in one of the pleasantest spots in the town. 
The pastor, Rev. G. E. Soper, has recently solicited 
about thirty responses from gentlemen in town 
as to the reason why so few men join the church. 
These replies will form the basis of a series of ad- 
dresses on Young Men and the Churches. 

Nebraska. 

WEEPING WATER.—The church has been greatly 
hindered for some time by a debt of $10,000, and its 
new edifice was in danger of being sold to the Cath- 
olics for one-third of its value. Since the coming 
of Rev. C. 8. Harrison, formerly a secretary of the 
Education Society, $10,000 have been raised, the 
church has been revived and the academy, which 
was in a weak condition, has been helped. Mr. 
Harrison’s resumption of the pastorate is due to his 
inability to continue his former work on account ot 


his health. 
North Dakota. 


HARVEY.—The church dedicated its new edifice 
free of debt June 3. The building has been erected 
by the aid of the C. C. B. S., whose loan will become 
a grant when the church receives a title to its lot. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by Superin- 
tendent E. H. Stickney. Mr. King is carrying ona 
successful work in the church. 

DicKinson.—Rey. John Orchard completed a two 
years’ pastorate June 3. During this time the con- 
gregations have doubled and the Sunday school has 
increased one-third. Considerable extra expendi- 
ture has been incurred on the edifice and parsonage 
and on a new organ, making a total of $1,800. The 
outside work has resulted in a desire to organize a 
church in Mingusville, where ten persons were bap- 
tized in May. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BATTEY, em H., Crookston, Minn., to Barnesviile. 
BODMAN, F. formerly general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., Noth Adams, Mass., to Coleraine. Ac- 


CA sFi.evon Henry, Yale Seminary, to Killingwort!, 


CLARK, A , Howard University, accepts call to sup- 
> the ‘Fourin Ch. (colored), Portiand, Me., and has 


CLARE, Ch Charles F., Whitneyville, Ct., to Sherburie, 
be eld William, Stockbridge, Wis., to ~— 


COLLOM. em ol E., Denver, Col., to People’s Ch., 
tleton. Accepts 

DALE, H. D., accepts call to Topsham, Me. 

DEMITT, M.,to Warren, Me. Accepts. 

eo DING, Henry W., Wells, Me. accepts call to Water- 


D. 
EW ARDS. William, accepts call to remain in Gardner, 
D., and declines call to remain in Rose V: alley 
HIBDARD. Rufus P., Gloucester, Mass., declines cal 
to Second Ch., Chicopee Falls. 
LONGREN, Charles , Barre, Vt., to First Ch., Frank- 
lin, Mass. 
MAAR, F. P. a 00 Fourth Ch., San Francisco, Cal 
MOORE, W.N., to remain a yearin New Duluth, Mion. 
ccepts. 
ORTH, Philip . pene Seminary, to Bethlehem Ch., 


Daven + lo. 
David » to Burlington. 


SCARRC vw 
Accepts. 

SPENCER, Judson G., pe, Mass., to Chariton. Ac- 

cepts, and has begun work 


Russell, Kan., 














Se. 
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sme av ER, John W., to St. John’s Church, Springfield, 


TOWN E, Salem D., to remain two years in Oldtown, 
Me., his resignation not being accepted, 

ZELIE, John 8, Plymouth Ct., to Presbyterian Ch., 
Clevelaad, O. Accepts. 

Ordinations Seay I: stallations. 

BEAN, Leroy 8., Ju West Ch., Portland, Me- 
Sermon, Kev. a. a Ce A - D.; other pert, Rey: 
Messrs. 4] G. Merrili, D.D, E. P. Wilson, Rey- 
nolds and E. M. Cousins. 

DICKEY, Myron P., i. June 6, Milton, N. H. Sermon, 
Rev. G. E. Hall, D. D.; other ‘parts, Rey. Messrs. J. N. 
Lowell and George Lewis. 

FARNHAM, H. Everett, o. May 31, Lovell Center, Me. 
Sermon, Rev. Donald McCormick; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. u. Fitz, G. P. Moore, W. B. tlague and C, 8. 


GERRISH, George M., o. June 9, Goshen, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Daniel March, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. G. Cobb, H. S. Snyder, C. H. Hamlin and 
Elibu Loomis, 

LAWRENCE, Louis M., 0. May 29, Conewango, N. Y. 
Sermon, Rev. 8. H. Adams, DD’; ; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. E. C. Hall, W. L. Hyde and M L, Dalton. 

SHEARMAN, Jr. "Thomas G.. 0. June 7, Monte lair, 
N. J. Sermon, Rev. Dr. Lyman gg i other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., F. J: Goodwin, H. 
A. Stimson, D. D. 

SNYDER, P. M., o. June 6, Burlington, Vt. Sermon, 
Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Megsrs. 
Edward Hawes, D. D., ervey tiwiick, W. 8. Smart, 
D.D., and Prof. J E. Goodrich: 

Resignations. 

CONARD, William J., Belgrade, Minn., to take effect 
July 1. 

pavis, Hardin W.., St. Joseph, Mich. 

JONES, John E., Old Man’s €: reek, as City, Io. 

LEWIS, Thomas J , East Andover, N. H. 

MACFARLAND, C harles S., assistant pastor Maverick 
= ye East 9 Mass., to enter Yale Divinity School 
n Se 

OBGOOD, Ge George W., Prospect St. Ch., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

SWARTTHOUT, Eastman G., Perry, Mich. 

Dismissions. 
HEATH, Albert H., Plymouth Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 
Churches Organized. 

PLEASANT VALLEY, 8. D. 

Miscellaneous. 


PORTER, Edward C., Phillips Ch., Watertown, Mass., 
has been invited by Deacon McDonald to take a two 
jnonthe trip to Europe. 

NETT, Charles N., Chesterfield, N. H., will spend 
tae months in Europe this summer, gathering ma- 
ah for literary wor 

CUM, Mrs. E. H., will have the pastora! care of the 
“ae cbureh ‘in South Muscatine, lo. 

babe nm TON, Martin L., and wife, of Elmhurst, IIl., re- 
ceived #250 from the ‘church on their twenty- fifth 
wedding anniversary. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The American Sunday School Union closed its 
seventieth year of work March 1. In spite of the 
financial pressure of the times, the past year was 
one of the most successful in its history. It ex- 
pended in direct missionary work $120,158, employed 
138 missionaries, eighty-six of them in continuous 
service the whole year. These missionaries organ- 
ized 1,785 new Sunday schools and reorganized 439 
others, 2,224 in all. They aided existing schools 
8,363 times. Numerous revivals have followed their 
Jabors and many hopeful conversions are reported: 
Visits have been made on families to the number of 
98,215 and 14,213 Bibles and Testaments have been 
distributed. The organization of churches has fol- 
lowed in 108 cases. New England is largely interested 
in this work, and its gifts, according to the report of 
the union, sustain, in whole or in part, twenty-five 
missionaries, three of whom are laboring with great 
success in Northern New England. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

What is probably the first German Junior Society 
is the large and flourishing society in St. Paul’s Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. Its mis- 
sionary zeal marks it as a wortby forerunner of 
other societies, as it has adopted the plan of giving 
two cents a week from each member for missions, 
and has raised money for the training of a child in 
Africa. 


A tract committee forms an important element in 
a society at Hallarat, Australia. Thirty-two persons 
share in the work of distribution, visiting and sup- 
plying tracts in more than 700 homes every week, 
besides doctors’ and dentists’ offices and other 
places. The society also does good work by corre- 
sponding with missionaries and by circulating reli- 
gious papers among cabmen and in restaurants. 

The rates for the California Convention next year, 
as offered by the railroad agents in their conference 
with Secretary Raer on his recent Western trip, 
were so unsatisfactory that, unless better terms are 
proposed before the trustees’ meeting at the Cleve- 
land convention, it is probable that it will not be 
“San Francisco, ’9.”’ It is hoped, however, thata 
more reasonable offer will be made, as the greatest 
enthusiasm over the convention prevails among Cal- 
ifornia Endeavorers. 

The Metropolitan Tabernable, London, saw 4,000 
Endeavorers gathered within its walls for the 
fourth English national convention. On Whitsun- 
day, which came during the sessions of the conven- 
tion, almost 100 special sermons referring to the 
meetings were preached in as many different places 
of worship in thecity. Prominent among the speak- 
ers at the convention were such men as Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon, Rev. F. B. Meyerand Mr. Charles Waters. 
Hon. John Wanamaker, who was present, bore 
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greetings from America. In the open parliaments 
reports of work were given by representatives of 
societies in Australia, India, Tangiers and Madagas- 
car. The number of English societies reported 
was 1,453, showing an increase during the past year 
greater than during the preceding six years. Of 
the dozen denominations in which societies are 
found the Baptists lead in numbers. 

Resolutions favoring more aggressive work for 
temperance, and urging a better observance of the 
Lord’s Day, were adopted by the Idaho Convention. 
A novel way to be represented at the convention 
was taken by the Endeavorers among the Nez Percés 
Indians of Fort Lapwai, when it was found that they 
would not be able to send a delegate. According to 
the suggestion of an Indian boy they prepared and 
sent a strip of paper, nine feet long, bearing the 
autographs of 168 of their number. 

ee 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 

Rev. I. W. Sneath opened the last Ministers’ 
Meeting of the season with a few general re- 
marks on Men’s Organizations in the Church, 
the topic for the morning. At the State Asso- 
ciation at Pittsfield, out of 2,032 organizations 
reported in 400 churches, forty-eight only are 
formen. This is a deplorable condition and 
should lead us to consider the question why, 
when such existing organizations have proved 
loyal and helpful, there are not more of them 
in the church. 

Rev. D. P. Birnie spoke of the men’s club, 
basing his description on his own experience 
in the Allston church. He said there is no 
place in the church for a man over thirty 
years old unless he is atrained worker. There 
are societies for women and young people, but 
the average man pays his pew rent and goes 
in and out of the church on Sunday with 
little or no intercourse with other persons in 
the congregation. If there be enough such 
men in the church a pastor may organize a 
club, after first having made a study of his 
own particular field, learned the condition 
and needs of these men and having made 
sure that no existing organization in the 
church can accomplish the proposed object, 
which is to promote acquaintance among the 
men in the congregation and to unite them in 
a common interest in the upbuilding of the 
local church. It is thought best to have the 
meetings exclusively for men, because social 
lines disappear and they are more free and 
informal among themselves than when the 
wives and sisters are present. The meetings, 
which occur once a month, are always held in 
the church and partake of the nature of 
smoke talks without the smoke. The men 
should do their own talking, the members in 
turn telling of their own special lines of work 
or study. But, above all, the pastor should 
tie each man’s hand to some work. Mr. Bir- 
nie believes that the success of the club de- 
pends upon the skill, persistence and ability 
with which men are induced to do something 
for the church. 

The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip was 
represented by Rev. W.S. Kelsey, who spoke 
enthusiastically of this religious society for 
men which resembles the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in the Episcopal Church. It origi- 
nated four or five years ago in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, but has now spread through 
nearly a dozen denominations and points to 





more than 200 chapters. Its active members‘ 


are Christians, and stress is laid upon per- 
sonal work among men. Aside from its 
Rule of Prayer and Rule of Service, the 
brotherhood has no prescribed rules, and its 
members hold themselves ready to do any 
needed work for the churches. 

Rev. W. H. Allbright spoke forcibly and 
earnestly of men’s fraternal associations. He 
said we as pastors recognize the need of en- 
listing men, and the success of benefit orders 
and kindred organizations, which embody the 
brotherhood idea and stand ready to help 
members in times of stress, suggested to him 
the formation of a like society in the church. 
To reach 250 men in his church, and to pro- 
mote sociability and mutual helpfulness among 
them, the speaker organized the Pilgrim Fra- 
ternal Association, which has worked ad 
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mirably, largely because of the benefit idea 
Meetings are held monthly, with an attend- 
ance at times of 130. Members pay dues of 
fifty cents a month, and the money is set 
apart as an aid fund. Seventy members have 
been relieved in times of illness and other 
emergencies. Not only is this organization 
accomplishing its object, but its result reli- 
giously is encouraging, as several of its mem- 
bers have been received into the church. 


i 


TUSKEGEE’S SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 


The closing exercises of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute have become the 
annual occasion of a great gathering of farm- 
ers and their families from a hundred miles 
around. The primitive mode of travel is ad- 
hered to, so that there were nearly two thou- 
sand mules on the school campus during Com- 
mencement Day, some of them having been 
driven all night. It was while looking at a 
similar sight two years ago that Fred. Doug- 
lass gave birth to the expression “‘acres of 
mules.” 

The people in attendance numbered some- 
thing over six thousand. It was interesting 
to note their improvement in dress, neatness 
and cleanliness. The clothes were better 
made, wagons and buggies painted, and there 
were a multitude of evidences of the benefi- 
cial effect of these annual assemblages. 

The exercises this year show a marked 
growth in the school. There were more and 
better exhibits, new industries in operation, 
and the attendance has reached nearly a 
thousand. New buildings have been erected 
and teachers added. 

A visit to the various classes showed that 
thorough work is being done. Only normal 
studies are taught and these are done thor- 
oughly. Indeed this idea of thoroughness 
seems to pervade the whole work, the term 
“about right’? not being tolerated. From 
the industrial department there were in the 
neighborhood of 400 exhibits. Among the 
most prominent were wagons, buggies, carts, 
wheelbarrows, a splendid exhibit of black- 
smith tools, with samples of forging, band- 
irons, grate-bars from the foundry, woodwork 
of every description, plain and fancy tinware, 
all styles of farm and carriage harnesses, a 
large variety of shoes, all styles of painting 
and graining, a much admired exhibit of print- 
ing, a tailor made suit of jeans and a student’s 
uniform, an assortment of sun dried and 
burned bricks, with brick laying in operation 
near by and samples of lathing and plaster- 
ing, all sorts of rare and common vegetables, 
fruits, grasses, grains, butter, eggs, animals, a 
large array of girls’ work, including mat- 
tresses, underwear, dresses, twelve styles of 
hats, a large array of attractive laundry work, 
a tempting exhibit from the cooking class. 

During the thirteen years of the school’s 
work it has received in cash from all sources 
$421,955.42 ; of this $37,000 came from the State 
$5,162.50 from the Peabody fund, $15,500 from 
the Slater fund, $51,450.91 from students, 
$294,345.07 in donations. The students have 
paid in labor $187,612.52. The school’s only 
possession at the beginning was a rented 
church. It now owns, free of debt, 1,810 acres 
of ground on which are thirty-one buildings, 
all valued at $200,000. It had one teacher and 
thirty pupils on its opening day; today it has 
915 students and forty-eight teachers. With 
the present class 166 have graduated. The 
average teacher’s salary is $395.58. The num- 
ber of teachers, superintendents and clerks is 
fifty-six. 

Financially the present year has been the 
most trying in its history; in results it has 
been the best. There have been 790 students 
in the normal department and 125 in the 
model school. These represent fifteen States 
and Territories. Their poverty is seen in the 
fact that 270 of them came to the school so 
nearly destitute as to be obliged to enter the 
night school and work during the day. A 
vast amount of labor has been at the command 
of the school this year. A great deal of it bas 
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been used on the farm in ditching, fencing 
and clearing up rough places. Over 500 acres 
are under cultivation, 300 in corn, fifteen in 
sugar cane. Over 500,000 bricks have been 
made, many hundreds of thousands of feet of 
lumber sawed and dressed. The old black- 
smith shop has been turned into a foundry 
and a large shop with ten forges in it com- 
pleted. One large wing to Alabama Hall has 
been added, three cottages for teachers have 
been put up, a large, two-story building for 
tailor shop and model kitchen. The brick 
and lumber for other buildings are nearly 
ready, and with a few hundred dollars in 
cash for lime and hardware they could be 
completed by students who are desirous of 
pushing their trades and in need of work dur- 
ing the summer months to enable them to 
enter the day school next year. The shops 
have been supplied with improved machinery, 
and as a result much better work, as well as 
much larger variety and quantity of work, 
has been done. 

There were twenty-six graduates and their 
addresses smacked of good sense. There were 
no plaintive appeals to Greece, Rome, Julius 
Cwsar, Socrates and other antiquities, but 
Progress in the Art of Cooking, Reforms for 
Women, The New Teacher are examples of 
their subjects. George W. Murray, member 
of Congress from South Carolina, delivered 
the annual address. Black as ebony, the 
speaker stood six feet high, and gave whole- 
some advice to farmers and students. B. 


—$—— > 


THE HARTFORD SEMINARY ANNI- 
VERSARY, 


The sixtieth anniversary, concluded last 
Thursday, was marked by a large attendance 
of its alumni and much enthusiasm because 
of the progress of the inner life of the institu- 
tion, The papers presented at the alumni 
meeting were of special interest because of 
their historical and reminiscent character. 
They were given by Rev. Messrs. Francis 
Williams, L. W. Hicks, W. E. Strong and Mr. 
O. 8. Davis of the graduating class. 

The examining committee gave a glowing 
report of the character and amount of work 
accomplished during the year, and commented 
favorably upon the large and increasing num- 
ber of elective courses. All rejoiced that 
during this year there had been no loss in 
the faculty. Every chair is now filled, and, 
led by President Hartranft, the endeavor is 
unitedly made to keep the methods of theo- 
logical teaching and study abreast of advanc- 
ing pedagogical science. 

The features of the anniversary were the 
large number of alumni present and a very 
successful alumni meeting and banquet; the 
notable address of President Hartranft on 
Wednesday evening on The Influence of Bib- 
lical Theolgy on Biblical Science, it being the 
occasion of his inauguration to the chair of 
Biblical theology ; the strong, fervid, Biblical, 
discriminating address of Rev. James Brand, 
D.D., of Oberlin, O., before the Pastoral Union 
Thursday afternoon on The Church in the 
World: What It Is and What Is Its Mission; 
and the graduation addresses Thursday even- 
ing, with the conferring of degrees. 

Under its new charter the seminary is for the 
first time qualified to confer degrees. The 
trustees have created the new degree of Bache- 
lor of Sacred Theology (S. T. B.), to be given 
to those who complete four years in theologi- 
cal study with honor, It is a noteworthy fact 
that it was first awarded to women— Miss 
Rebecca Corwin of Cleveland, O., Hartford, 
93, Miss Hannah J. Gilson of Walpole, N. H., 
Mt. Holyoke, ‘68, Hartford, "93, and to Rev. 
E. E. Nourse, Hartford, 93, a fellow of the 
seminary. It is also significant that the 
junior Hebrew prize was awarded to Miss 
Graham, Mt. Holyoke, '93, and that the Bennet 
Tyler prize in systematic theology, awarded 
to the middle class, was secured by Miss 
Addie Imogen Locke, also of Mt. Holyoke, ’92. 

Of the nine who were graduated two will 
go abroad for study. Iso Abe, who was made 
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a@ special fellow for one year, and Azora S. 
Davis, who was awarded the Wells fellow- 
ship; two, Messrs. Beard and Goddard, go to 
China under the American Board, Thomas J. 
Bell remains for postgraduate study. The 
others have accepted pastorates in New Eng- 
land. 

The new charter of the seminary enlarges 
the board of trustees to thirty-six as a maxi- 
mum. The following, not before on the board, 
were chosen, Rev. Messrs. J. E. Tuttle, C. M. 
Southgate, H. H. Kelsey, Messrs. Charles E. 
Denney of Leicester, Mass., George R. Shep- 
herd, Hartford, Rodney Dennis, Hartford, 
George E. Barstow, Providence, R. I., William 
Ives Washburne, New York., Franklin Fair- 
banks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. K. 

es ee 


OUR POLITY IN PRAOTICE. 
GIVE HIM A LETTER. 


In case a member, otherwise in good stand- 
ing, becomes irreconcilably disaffected with 
the church, withdraws from its services, at- 
tends those of another church (of another de- 
nomination) and asks for a letter of dismissal 
and recommendation to that church, is it con- 
trary to Congregational principles and usage 
to grant such a letter? H. 


If the member is in good standing and pre- 
fers to attend a church of another denomina- 
tion with which the church from which he 
seeks to withdraw is in fellowship, we know 
no reason why a letter should not be granted 
to him, 


THE TITLE OF DEACON, 


Our church had occasien to choose a deacon 
a short time ago, but none of the young mem- 
bers were willing to accept the office if they 
were to be called “‘ deacon,” considering that 
aterm of reproach. But they were willing to 
accept the office if the term pastor’s assistant 
be used fiRstead, while the duties remained 
the same. It was said that the use of the 
term is now becoming customary. Isthe term 
deacon going out of use in the Congregational 
churches and pastor’s assistant taking its 
place? A DEacon. 


The two oftices, those of pastor and deacon, 
were instituted by the earliest Congregational 
church—that formed in Jerusalem soon after 
the ascension of Christ. These offices have 
remained to the present time and are likely to 
continue to remainin Congregational churches, 
A pastor’s assistant is usually employed by 
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the church, or by the pastor with the consent 
of the church, on a salary. Deacons do not 
usually receive salaries, the office being hon- 
orary and the service rendered without pay, 
There ought to be no reproach connected which 
a Christian should be unwilling to bear with 
thetitle. Butifin any church suitable persons 
cannot be found willing to be elected as 
deacons, while there are those willing to do 
the work of deacons if they can be called by 
some other name, we think a deacon by any 
other name may serve as acceptably. 


HOW TO SECURE ORDINATION. 


In a pioneer region where there is no minis- 
terial association, how can a candidate for the 
Congregational ministry be licensed and or- 
dained? Would it be proper for a local church 
to license one of its members, or should it call 
a council to do it? 

A license or ordination by a local church 
would not give a man standing in the ministry 
among the churches, and would not probably 
be regarded by them as a wise or proper thing 
todo. The candidate should present himself 
for license before the proper body for exam- 
ination, the local or State association, or his 
church may call a council; he can well afford 
to wait or to labor as a layman till such an 
opportunity offers. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES INSTALLATION? 


Is the calling of a council for dismission ad- 
visable or on in the case of a pastor or- 
dained during his pastorate, in which services 
there is a formal ‘“‘charge to the people’? 
Does this part in the program constitute “ in- 
stallation ’’? Ww. L. H. 

The pastor has not been installed unless the 
church has voted to install him and has called 
a council for that purpose. If in the above 
case the council which ordained the minister 
did not install him as pastor in accordance 
with a previous vote of the church requesting 
it so to do, it is neither advisable nor proper 
to call a council to dismiss him. A council 
has no function in such a case. 





Tired Professional Men 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
The tired professional and literary men will find 


‘nothing so soothing and refreshing as Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate. This is the testimony of thousands 
of these classes of men. 




















cuit with 


uniform results. 


Book No. 42. 


NTIQUATED methods 

of raising cake or bis- 
home-made mix- 
tures of cream of tartar and 
soda, or saleratus and sour 
milk, are no longer used by 
the best housekeepers. 


The Best Housekeepers 


use the Royal Baking Powder in- 
stead. Its scientific composition insures 
By its use alone can 
the finest flavored, most wholesome 
food be produced. 
keeper who has not used the Royal 
Baking Powder we would like to 
send a Cook Book, free. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 












To any house- 
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THE SPHERE OF THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL COLLEGE. 


The institutions of learning which have 
wrought most in forwarding the religious 
denominations in whose charge they have 
been are the ones which have been the most 
large and liberal in interpreting their de- 
nominational commission, the most devoted 
and fearless in ascertaining and teaching 
the truth, provided they have held this atti- 
tude, not only without losing the support 
of their denominations, but receiving it 
more and more as their broad policy be- 
came more pronounced. 

Yale University finely illustrates this. It 
was once narrowly denominational. Only 
branches supposed orthodox and edifying 
were permitted to be taught in it, and those 
only in just such a way. Now, so far as 
means permit, all interesting truth is taught 
there, with no religious censorship of meth- 
ods whatever. Men of various sects and of 
no sect make up the teaching force. Toa 
cursory view the great institution reveals 
hardly a sign of its denominational charac- 
ter. Yet never before in all its history was 
its denominational influence so powerful as 
it is at this moment. Every student in it is 
more or less under the spell, while hun- 
dreds of thousands all over the land, who 
have never seen it, are moved by its fame to 
respect, many of them to adopt, the form of 
Christianity for whichit stands. No agency 
devised for direct denominational results, 
no narrowly denominational instrumental- 
ity, could begin to match Yale University 
in proselyting efficiency. Had Yale’s de- 
nominationalism been more strict, or had 
its denominational support been cut off be- 
cause its denominationalism was not more 
strict, how infinitely less splendid must 
have been the result!—President FE. B. An- 
drews, in the Watchman. 


DR. DENNEY ON INSPIRATION. 


In view of the widespread interest in the 
recent deliverances of Rev. James Denney of 
Scotland in Chicago this extract from the 
now famous sermon on inspiration, which he 
preached in Dr. Withrow’s church, will be of 
interest. We quote from the discourse as 
published in the Chicago Herald. The direct- 
ors of the Chicago Seminary did not find Dr. 
Denney’s positions an obstacle to his election 
to a professorship: » 


The hardest case of all for some readers 
is that which is presented when the histo- 
rian is at a practically incalculable distance 
from events; when, in short, he is dealing 
with prehistoric times. Thatis the case in 
the early chapters of Genesis. It is out of 
the question to talk about historical evi- 
dence here; there is none. It is equally out 
of the question to talk about science; there 
is none. But the men to whom God was 
revealing Himself had their ideas of the 
origin of things and of prehistoric times 
and they interpreted these, as they did all 
things, through their faith in God. It is 
this which makes these chapters service- 
able to us, as St. Paul says all Scripture 
given by inspiration of God is serviceable, 
and which entitles us to call them inspired. 

They have parallels in the mythology of 
nations kindred to the Jews, but we only 
need to compare them with these to see in 
what the superiority of the Bible consists. 
The Bible writer has the spirit of the one 
living and true God in him, and that spirit 
speaks to us through his telling of the story. 
In spite of the fact that more of the infancy 
of the race survives in them than in any 
other page of Scripture, there is nothing 
more truly inspired of God than the first 
three chapters of Genesis. God speaks to 
the soul there of the absolute dependence 
of all things on Himself, of man’s kinship 
with the divine, of his vocation to subdue 
nature to himself, cf His own law, of man’s 
pride and disobedience, of His own discov- 
ery and condemnation of sin and of the 
coming deliverance. The magical trees, the 
garden of God, the speaking serpent—these 
belong to the child mind. But through the 
chapter which speaks of them God finds 
out our sins, reveals His goodness and His 
Severity, inspires penitence, confession and 
faith. This power never leaves it in the 





least; not even when its mythical elements 
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_are frankly recognized, and it is this power 
by which we recognize inspiration. 

This is only an outline of a great subject, 
but I think it indicates the direction of the 
truth. The Bible has always been prized in 
the church and always will be prized as one 
of God’s best gifts. I can appeal to all who 
have given it a fair chance to say whether 
God does not use it to speak to the soul. I 
would appeal to all who have been prejudiced 
against it by unjust claims made on its be- 
half to give it a fair chance. I do not 
believe the frankest acceptance of the critical 
analysis and reconstruction of the Old Testa- 
ment affects its inspiration at all in the 
sense of this text, and for any other sense I 
have no care. We do not need to love it 
less; we do not love it less, because we have 
learned better what it is; we only see with 
increasing wonder and gratitude how the 
spirit of God took possession of men as it 
found them, at all moral and all intellectual 
levels, and used them in His service and the 
service of the world as their moral and 
intellectual progress allowed. 

One only had the spirit without measure, 
but the same spirit was in them all, and we 
call the word of all inspired. God speaks 
to us through them and we are glad. We 
can still confess our faith and our experience 
in the lofty words of the Psalm: ‘‘ The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; 
the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple; the statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes; the fear of the Lord is clean, en- 
during forever; the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” 

eS ee 


The solitary side of our nature demands 
leisure for reflection upon subjects on which 
the dash and whirl of daily business, so long 
as its clouds rise thick about us, forbid the 
intellect to fasten itself.—Froude. 

ieiesonsecarsedilliiataceiausenncs 


Knowledge is power in this noblest sense, 
that it enables us to benefit others and to pay 
our way honorably in life by being of use.— 
James Russell Lowell. 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

The greatest of American philologists, Prof. Will- 
iam Dwight Whitney of Yale University, died at 
New Haven, June7. His loss to the world of learn 
ing is very great, since in this country, at least, no 
one is competent to take his place. Hisattainments 
in philology are known mainty by students, but as 
the etitor-in-chief of the Century Dictionary he has 
rendered to English-speaking people a most valua- 
ble and enduring service, which all can understand. 

Professor Whitney was born in Northampton, 
Mass., Feb. 9, 1827, graduated at Williams College 
in 1845 with the highest honors of his class and, 
after tbree years’ service as a teller in his father’s 
bank, pursued the study of Sanskrit and other 
languages for several years in this country and in 
Germany. In 1854 he was made professor of Sanskrit 
in Yale College and has been ever since connected 
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with that institution as one of its ablest and most 
brilliant instructors. Since 1870 he has been pro- 
fessor of comparative philology. 

A list of his publications would occupy several 
columns. A German grammar, reader and diction- 
ary and a French grammar are text-books from his 
pen which are extensively used in American schools 
where these languages are taught. In 1860 he trans- 
lated, with notes, one of the chief text-books of 
Hindu astronomy, and in 1862 published, with notes, 
the text of the Atharva Veda Praticakhyda. In 
1878, at the request of German scholars, he went 
abroad and prepared a Sanskrit grammar, which 
was published at Leipsic. He also contributed 
largely to the great Sanskrit dictionary published 
by the Russian government. Several of his works 
prepared in English have been translated into 
many languages. 

He received a number of honorary degrees from 
American and foreign universities, was president of 
the American Oriental Society, and was an officer 
or member of several scientific bodies in America 
and Europe. Professor Whitney had rare power in 
inspiring enthusiasm in his pupils, and was as pop- 
ular as a teacher and neighbor as he was famed asa 
scholar. He continued hearing his classes till a few 
days before his death, which was occasioned by neu- 
ralgia of the heart. 

Professor Whitney left a widow, one son, who is 
assistant attorney-general of the United States, and 
three daughters. One of his brothers is a professor 
in Harvard, another in Beloit College, and a third is 
assistant librarian of the Boston Public Library. 





THE best preparation for the teeth is “ BROWN’s 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE.” Many 
dentists recommend it. 


A Happy, 
Healthy Woman 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Saved her 
Life. 


“*T feel it a duty to tell the world that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has saved my life. I 
could bardly get around the house, had dizzy 
spells, nausea and 


Pains in My Sides. 

Sometimes I could not raise my head from 
the pillow for a week. If I did | would 
commence to vomit. The doctors said it 
was caused by the bad condition of my liver 
and kidneys. Soon after I commenced to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I began to feel bet- 
ter, an appetite came to me, and sbortly I 


Hood s ood ? S Sarsa- 


parilla 


was able to eat with- 
out feeling any wn ures 
tress afterwards. 

took four bottles, a 

I now consider myself a rt omen woman, I 
keep Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the house and 
will always have a good word for it.’’ Mrs. 
PAULINE RuBy, Buffalo, lowa. 











Hood’s Pills are “purely vegetable, and do 
not not purge, pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 


BEDS. 


A The Bedstead keeps the keys of sleep. There 
3 is only one fashion in Sleep, but there are many 
fasbions in bedsteads. If you make your choice 
with sole reference to your sleep, you can make 
no mistake, You will then become the owner of 
2eRSS8 a Brass Bedstead. 

= = Se ee oe ee Light, strong, neat, clean, beautiful and en- 
; during—who would not pay a small price for such 


temember that for fifty years a brass bedstead 
has been like a badge of nobility. It has belonged 
= to the atmosphere of good breeding. The tradition 
still abides and the proof of it may be seen in every home of leisure and luxury. 
It will harmonize with any scheme of color or decoration; it is equally available for a 
large or small bedroom, and it is, winter or summer, in the city or country, the one piece 
of furniture which Comfort and Fashion both prescribe. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The returns of the clearing house associa- 
tions of the country for the month of May and 
the five months of the year show that bank 
clearings, or exchanges, are about as far be- 
low the volume of a year ago as at any time. 
Thus the shrinkage in May this year, as com- 
pared with the figures for May, 1893, was 26.5 
per cent. In April the comparative loss was 
25.1 percent. In the first quarter of the year 
the loss was 33.1 per cent., but in May we are 
comparing with bank clearings of 1893, which 
had been already affected to some extent by 
the disasters of the spring, and business of all 
kinds had then already begun to feel the 
effects of the causes which later on resulted in 
the sharp panic of July and August, so that 
these returns of clearings hold out no hope of 
any change for the better as yet. 

Perhaps the comparison of these bank clear- 
ings for May would have been a bit more en- 
couraging had it not been for the great strike 
of coal miners duringthatmonth. That strike 
resulted in not only a quick collapse of busi- 
ness at bituminous coal centers, but through 
the resulting shut-down of iron furnaces and 
its general bad influence on trade it has doubt- 
less been responsible for a considerable per- 
centage of the decline in the volume of busi- 
ness. Unhappily, at this writing, that great 
strike of miners is in no important respect 
changed; the miners and operators have not 
yet been able to settle their differences amica- 
bly. A resort to violence and an appeal to 
the military authorities are the features of the 
situation at the moment, and it can only be 
hoped that some arrangement will soon be 
concluded by which a bloody struggle will be 
avoided, 

It is not alone in the legitimate branches of 
trade that these shrinkages occur. In fact, a 
good part of the loss is made in great specula- 
tive centers. The volume of speculation has 
been remarkably small thus far in 1894. Com- 
pared with what was done in 1893 at the New 
York Stock Exchange the number of shares of 
stocks traded in from Jan. 1 to May 31, 1894, 
has been only one-half. The value of these 
shares has been $1,269,000,000 in 1894, against 

$2,318,000,000 in 1893. In dealings in railroad 
bonds the percentage of shrinkage has been 
about the same. The speculation in petro- 
leum has involved but 372,000 barrels, worth 
$300,000, this year, against 10,012,000 barrels 
worth about $5,876,000 in 1893. The number of 
bushels of grain dealt in at the New York 
Produce Exchange has been 588,000,000 this 
year, against 926,000,000 last year; the values 
of the grain have been $360,000,000 and $791,- 

, 000,000 in the respective years. Only in cot- 
ton has the speculation of 1894 equaled that of 
1893, this year’s business being a little ahead 
of that of last year. 





A GOOD appetite always accompanies good health, 
and an absence of appetite is an indication of some- 
thing wrong. The loss of a rational desire for food 
is soon followed by lack of strength, for when the 
supply of fuel is cut off the fire burns low. The 
System gets into a low state and is liable to severe 
attacks of disease. The universal testimony given 
by those who have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as to 
its great merits in restoring and sharpening the 
appetite, in promoting healthy action of the diges- 
tive organs, and as a purifier of the blood, consti- 
tutes the strongest recommendation that can be 
urged for any medicine. Those who have never used 
Hood's Sarsaparilla should surely do so this season. 


TRIPs TO FAR-AWAY ALASKA.—Excursions to 
Alaska may now be made as easily and safely as 
along the coast of Maine. 
first-class appointments, 


the ** Queen,” sails from 


Tacoma twice a month for twelve day voyages | 


through the delightful channels lying behind the 
islands which fora thousand miles shelter the British 
Columbian and Alaskan shores. 
Whitcomb parties are to cross the continent this 





A large steamer with | 


Two Raymond & | 


season by the Canadian Pacific route to connect | 


with the “Queen,” leaving Boston July 9 and 23 
On the return they will visit the Puget Sound 
country and then spend a week in the Yellowstone 
National Park. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, will send a descriptive book 
to any applicant. 


} Oberlin. 
| eare Oberlin College. 
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UsE it for pain externally or internally—POND’s 
ExTrRACcT. Avoid base substitutes for the genuine. 


CAREFUL attention to the healthful feeding of 
the cows producing the milk received at our con- 
denseries is vitally important. We rigorously pro- 
hibit the use of foods not qualified to produce pure, 
wholesome milk. Hence, the superior quality ef 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








Parties willleave Boston July 9 and 23 for two 
Grand Excursions of Forty-eight days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be overthe Picturesque Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Banff Hot Springs, the vrand scenery of the Selkirks, 
and Seattle: the homeward route, after the Alaska 
voyage of Twelve Days, via Tacoma, Portiand, ete., and 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a Week in 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

Magnificent trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, with every first-class ——— are to be used 
in crossing the continent. The Alaska trip will be on 
the favorite steamer * Queen.’ 





Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, July 23 and August 13; to the Yellowstone 
Park and return, and to the rellowstone Park and the 
Pacific Coast, September 3. 

Fifty-eig»t Summer Tours of Five to Twenty- 
one Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, the 
Middle States and Canada, 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Alaska, 
Summer or Yellowstone tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., Boston. 
31 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


Some Vacation Queries ? ? 


AVE you ever visited Montreal? Have you ever en- 
joyed the thrilling experience of riding over the fa- 
mous Lachine Rapids. Have you ever seen Old Quebec, 
a picturesque piece of old Brittany on the North Ameri- 
can Continent? Have you ever taken the sail on the 
beautiful St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers from Que- 
bee to Chicoutimi? No matter where you will spend 
your vacation, you cannot more profitably or pleasurably 
begin it than by visiting these places of unparalleled in- 
terest. The excursions we shall run will be absolutely 
first-class in every respect, will be personally conducted 
and within the reach ofall, Arrangements can be made 
for Christian Endeavorers who desire to attend the 
great international convention of the Baptist Y. P. C. U. 
at Toronto. Particulars by addressing 


Graves & Dwicur, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Room 6. 








i] y — sail July 4 on 
1 en W eeks Abroad Britannic. Select 
party conducted by MARY E. WEBB., M. D., for vears a 

resident of Europe. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


’ CALIFORNIA an 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
alithe year Elevator, eiectric beils, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on tne roof. Suites 
ot rooms with baths. Dry tonic air Saratoga waters. 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity all 
baths and al! health appliances. New Turkisn avd Rus- 
sian baths Send for tliverrated circu ar. 


FOR SALE. 


About 2,000 seats from the old Tremont Temple. 
Leather covered and staffed with hair. Will = as they 
are, in lots to suit, for 50 cents each Apply to Geo. 
W. Chipman, 116 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A HOME IN OBERLIN. 

















1 


One of the most desirable residence properties in | 


Near the college. For sale. Address M., 





PUGET souND ‘tors omy $50 =e — 

ayabie ont 
ACRES, GARDEN TRACTS, FECIT & TIMBER LANDS. 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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Financial. 





School Bonds 


| have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
Trust Go. tannene, 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


New Zealand 


Is attacking the industrial, political 
and economic problems of theage with 
radical and ad pee 


Wesssenyes 


ISSOciATIO 


Has attacked the problem of Life Insur- 
ance and long since solved it. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usuat cost. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Lite Association has nosuperior. It 
ives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Jalues, Paid-Up Inmsurnnce, and other 
desirable options. 


® Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


Many People 


Are making inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Mortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearing 6} and’ 7 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in pay ring inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


0 


HOME INVESTMENTS. 


Send for NVESTME 
CJ BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 


Room 522 Boston. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
































address B. G. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N. ¥. 
i 
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Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


PAGE—FLINT—In West Peabody, June 6, by Rev. F. A. 
Holden, David P. Page of Somerville and Mary E. 
Flint of West Peabody. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











ADAMS—In Westboro, May 30, Francis J. Adams, aged 
72 yrs. 

FAY—In Moss Run, O., May 5, Rey. Levi Lankton Fay, 
formerly a missionary of the C, H. M. 8., aged 80 yrs., 
10mos. ac MeR wD 4 | 

STEWART-—In New York City, April 17, Rev. Wil'iam 
C, Stewart of Lockeford. Cal., aged 64 yrs. He labored 
almost continuously for twenty-two years in Cali- 
fornia in connection with the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 


MISS MARY T. FARNHAM. 


Miss Farnham died in Somerville, Mass., June l. She 
was a native of New Castle, Me., and the oldest sister 
of Miss Laura Farnham, now in her twenty-third year 
of service for the A. B. G. F. M. in Turkey. Miss Mary 
T. Farnham’s life was to the end one of unselfish devo- 
tion to the happiness and welfare of others. A success- 
ful teacher of youth for many years in her native State 
and in the schools of Boston, she has passed the later 
gees of her life in care for the aged and invalid. 

‘hrough all her special thought and service have been 
given to the comfort and welfare of her absent mission- 
ary sister, by whom, as by her other surviving relatives 
and all who knew her helpful life, she will be sorely 
missed and sincerely mourned. 





MRS. WILLIAM LINCOLN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bucknam Ellis, widow of William Lin- 
sees sone seventy-nine years, died at Warren, Mass., 
June i. 

Mrs. Lincoln was a daughter of Captain Shepard Ellis, 
cousin of John Quincy Adams, and a lineal descendant 
of Rey. Thomas Shepard, an Fagpent pooneher, author, 
and founder of Harvard College, and of Rev. Nathan 
Bucknam, a _ distinguished English minister who was 
settled at Medway in 1724. She was a woman of ex- 
traordinary mental power and individuality, who in- 
herited the scholarly attainments of distinguished an- 
cestry from one who was esteemed the most learned 
exponent of Puritan theology in New England. She 
was a believer in evangelical doctrine thorough and 
peofeund, and united with the Congregational church in 
ner youth, and although devoted to ber family her 
hands were full of blessings, lavished far and wide. 
She was a strong and independent thinker and always 
interested in the social problems and the living topics 
of the day, 

Stooping quite down earth’s lowest needs besides. 


Mrs. Lincoln was educated at Monson Academy and 
Cambridge, and married William Lincoln in 1838, who 
was one of the prominent and pang ng A men of Western 
Massachusetts and widely known in insurance circles. 
One sister, Miss Frances B. Ellis of Warren, and five 
children survive her—Mrs. Harriet Eliza Robbins of 
Warren, William Ellis Lincoln of Warren and Worces- 
ter, Mrs. Willis I. Twitchell of Hartford, Ct., Charles 
Smith Lincoln of Atlanta, Ga., and Mrs. Stephen C, 
Warriner of Springfield. 


MRS. ABBIE M. SINCLAIR. 


Mrs. Sinclair died in Stoneham, Mass , June 10, at the 
Congregational pereouaae, aged seventy-nine years. In 
Holderness, N. H., where her early years were passed, in 
Sandwich, N. H., where after marriage she lived several 
years, Gare in Lowell, Mass., where after the death of her 
1usband she made her home, she was known to many as 
one of those humble, self-sacriticing, devoted Christian 
characters whose presence in the home life and social 
circles was a benediction to all. 

In Candia, N. H., Bedford and Franklin, Mass., Minne- 
apolis, Minn, and Stoneham, Mass., where with her 
beloved daughter Mary, the wife of Rev. George E. 
Lovejoy, she shared in the duties of a minister’s home, 
she will be remembered by her serene and gentle spirit. 
her kind, sunny and sympathetic disposition and that 
amiability and goodness of nature that won for her a 
warm place in the hearts of the people with whom she 
was brought into church relations and Christian service. 

After months of suffering, patiently borne, she quietly 
fell asleep in Jesus as the Sabbath sun threw its early 
beams into her room, and the beauteous dawn of God’s 
day of rest was a token of that more beautiful dawning 
of heaven’s glories upon those wh» enter into the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God. 














Savena for washing blankets. It leaves them | 


soft and white without shrinking. 
CONSUMPTION. 
NEW HAVEN, Ct., Sept. 14. 








DEAR Sirs: After being treated by several phy- | 
sicians for throat and lung trouble, and pronounced 
a case of incurable consumption, my sister used | 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam. She has taken four | 


bottles, her cough is growing less frequent and she 
feels much stronger. We see a great improvement 
every day. She has gained six pounds already, 
and we are all feeling quite hopeful. 

Mrs. M. B. SuHaw. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA’S SUMMER TRAVELING GUIDE. 


—The Summer Excursion Book of the Pennsylvania | 
Railroad for 1894 is out, and presents an unusually | 


meritorious appearance. Great care has been ex- 


ercised in its compilation, the technical information | 
being especially reliable. The great variety of | 


routes suggested, the exhaustive schedules of rates, 
the graphic descriptions of about four hundred 


places, the explanatory maps and the illustrations | 


make the volume exceedingly valuable and almost 
indispensable to those contemplating summer tour- 
ing. A nominal charge of ten cents is placed on 
each copy, which can be obtained on application to 
the general passenger agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Philadelphia, or to ticket agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Ten cents 
extra will be charged for mailing. 
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FINE 5 () CENT 


NDERWEAR. 


We have special lines of Men’s, Youths’, 
Boys’, and Children’s Underwear, at the 
uniform price of 50c,., which we believe are 
unequalled for real value, and which include 
garments usually sold for much more money. 








are Bonbon’s Imported French 


9 

Men S Balbriggan soft fine quality 
Shirts, woven very elastic; 
50c. made with sloping shoulders, 

- and cut toaccurately fit in ever 
Sh i rts respect. We have them in both 
long and short sleeves, and of 
all sizes, and sell them this season for 
ONLY CENTS. 


These splendid Drawers are 
manufactured in France by 
Bonbon, with soft seams, 
from strong, flexible stock, 
comuring an aie te- See, 
self-adjustable garment, anc 
are, without doubt, the best Drawers. 
Drawers ever sold 


FOR CENTS. 


’ A most superior Youth’s and 
Youths Boy’s Balbriggan Shirt, of 
and smooth finish, and firm texture. 


, which will give perfect satisfac- 
Boys tion. They are fitted to the 


Shirts body, carefully woven, and 
¢ finished with short sleeves, and 
have never been sold before 


AT 5() CENTS. 


Our CHILDREN’S stock comprises a won- 
drous yariety of every grade of Imported and 
Domestic Underwear for little people. 


MAIL ORDERS 


are especially requested, and gar- 
ments sold will be gladly exchanged 
for other sizes or qualities, if de- 
sired. 


Ghandler& Co, 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
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It costs no more to put on 
and you save several times the 
expense of inferior binding and 
frequent renewals by using 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
which /ast as long as the skirt. 


ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer 
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Subscribers’ Column. 





Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. Daw a 


Technology Student wants three months’ summer 
employment in guiet summer hotel, as traveling com 
panion, at os arming, or especially in works of some 
chemical industry (paper, glass, etc.), with view to enter- 
ing business permanently next year. Some experience 
in farm and office work. Moderate pay expected, Ad- 
dress “ C, 252,” Station A, Boston. 


Minister.—A minister, who refers to any member of 
the associdtion to which he belongs, desires a place. 
Churches paying over $1,000 salary need not apply. Ad- 


‘ 


dress “ Candidate,” North Conway, N. 


Summer Board in Northfield, Mass.—Perma- 
nent guests desired who require a comfortable, quiet 
home for the season. Personal attention given to the 
diet of delicate persons. New house. modern con- 
veniences; high, healthy location, near large hotel and 
Stone Hall. Adults preferred. Reduced rates for Sep- 
tember. Address ‘* Westview,” East Northfield, Mass. 
P. O. Box 12, 

Summer Boarders Wanted among the hills in 
Vermont. Grand scenery and pure air. Cream, milk, 
eggs and fruits in abundance. Magazines and papers, 
woods and fields, pleasant drives and walks. Mirror 
Lake one mile. Address Box 32, Berlin, Vermont. 





A Graduate of a Theological Seminary wishes 
to spend the summer in Boston or vicinity. He desires 
to meet the expense of board by some position or em- 
ployment. He has had considerable experience as 4 
Leachar. Address Graduate, care of the Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


q , TO TAKE CrocneT WorK to do 
WANTED womes " taxx Crocnyr won tage 
me Steady Work * Particulars on ap- 
plication. L. WHITE & CO., 209 Btate St., Chicago, In. 














Shape of the Human Foot, and knittec 


Look for 


: 
: 


Wr Descriptive Price-List 


to any applicant. 





The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 





The ‘“‘SIMPLEX”’ ig the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and wil! 
Save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 

LAWTON & CO., a0 Vesey St., New York. 


SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY, AND OBTA!NABLE DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
ee 






THE SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, ; 


Containing No Bunches and No Perceptible Seams, constructed in accordance with the 
I from the Best of Yarns, are 


The Nicest-Fitting, Longest-Wearing, and 
Most Comfortable. 


Coarse. Fine, and Extra-Fine (half-hose). in solid colors and mixtures, for Men and Youths: 
Super-Stout (hose) in black for Boys and Girls. 


e 
on the toe. 


SEBETESCEBROSE 


re 





reat’ Battlefield 


is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brust: does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the ProvuyLactic Toot 
Brusn is universally en- 
dorsed by dentists. Itcleans 
between the teeth, Is 
fAlow direct Sold every- 
where, or 4 cents by mail 
postpaid. A book about the 
teeth, free. 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 
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RISIBLES. 


Mark Twain, in his new story, now running 
in the Century, makes Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
the hero, utter the following commentary 
upon the deeds recorded in Gen. 3: 

Adam was but human—this explains it all. 
He did not want the apple for the apple’s sake 
—he wanted it only because it was forbidden. 
The mistake was in not forbidding the serpent ; 
then he would have eaten the serpent. 

Let us endeavor so to live that when we 
come to die even the undertaker will be sorry. 
—Mark Twain. 

The Interior prints the following samples of 
answers given in written school examina- 
tions: 

. Describe Cromwell’s continental policy. 
A. Cromwell was very well behaved and 
quiet. He had nine children. 

Q. When was Clive born? A. In 1757, at 
the age of eighteen. 

Q. What was the object of the censorship at 
Rome? A. It was established to put down 
celibacy, profligacy and other vices. 

Q. Give the meaning and derivation of 
“‘discrimen.”’ A, The crisis of a battle; from 
‘dis,’ in every direction, and ‘‘crimen,” a 
charge. 

Q. What was the sound of the Greek Di- 
gamma? A, Like a big drum. 

Q. Translate euxamenos treis chimairas en- 
thusen. A. Having sworn three dams, he 
sacrificed. 

Q. What was the purport of the Sermon on 
the Mount? A. Our Lord said: “If a man 
sinite thee on the right cheek, smite him also 
on the other.”’ 

Q. Write a short biography of Joab. A. 
Joab is my washpot. 

Q. What is a parable? A. A heavenly story 
with no earthly meaning. 

An awkward youth entered a public library 
not far from Boston the other day and deposit- 
ing a magazine containing the conclusion of 
an engrossing serial story asked, “Got any 
more seriouses?’’ The librarian thought it 
worth her while to interrogate the young man 
further, and so, with a view to drawing him 
out, inquired if there was a library in the town 
from which be had recently come. ‘ Yes,” he 
replied, ‘‘and a good one, too. It’s kept by 
three spinnets.” ‘ Spinnets, what are they?” 
“Why don’t you know? Women that haint 
got no husbands.” 

Mrs. Backbay : “I never would have believed 
my little boy could use such language. Been 
playing with bad children again, haven’t 
you?” 

Algernon: ‘‘No’m. Teddy Bacon and I 
have been playing with a parrot his uncle 
sent him from Chicago.’’—Truth. 

It is reported that in a Western girls’ board- 
ing school the other day there was a debate 
on the question, ‘‘Is Ibid a greater writer 
than Anon?” 


A Chicago paper suggests this wholly novel 

and original love story. 
CHAPTER I. 
Sophronia loved Charles madly. Also, 
Charles loved Sophronia. 
CHAPTER II. 
He proposed and was instantly accepted. 
CHAPTER IU. 

Sophronia’s parents approved the match and 

so did the parents of Charles. 
CHAPTER IV. 

No relative or enemy interfered and no one 

felt displeased with anything. 
CHAPTER VY. 

After a pleasant engagement they were hap- 
pily married. 

One of our well-known and most active 
Boston laymen has a son, a clever young man, 
who the other morning at family prayers was 
a little dilatory in finding in his Bible the 
assigned passage for the day. This gave his 
father occasion to remark that if Charlie were 
more familiar with the Bible he would not 
find it so difficult to turn at once to any given 
book. Thereat Charlie bristled up and said 
that he would be willing to stand comparison 
in this respect with the rest of the family and, 
to put the thing at once toa test, proposed that 
they all see which first could find the book of 
Hezekiah. Father and mother innocently ac- 
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) Care of the Te ETH 


cepted the challenge, and there was silence for 
a minute while the three rapidly turned and 
re-turned the pages of the Old Testament. 
Gradually it dawned upon the mother that 
they were all engaged in a somewhat fruitless 







bf, is of great importance, 
To secure a perfect 


chase. She broke the news to father, and dentifrice 
since then there has been no parental remon- should be your aim. 
strance with Charlie because of his unfamil- Test 


iarity with Scripture. yi} 
deliciously flavored 


Rusifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 
Address 


»E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





A GRAND FEATURE of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that 
while it purifies the blood and sends it coursing through 
the veins full of richness and health, it also imparts 
new life and vigor to every function of the body. Hence 
the expression so often heard: “ Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
made a new person of me.” It overcomes that tired 
feeling so common now. 





Hoop’s PILLSs are purely vegetable, perfectly harm- 
less, always reliable and beneficial. 














right’s Disease, 


The Gouty Diathesis, etc. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
‘Nature’s Great Remedy for Bright’s Disease of 


the Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis 
Stone of the Bladder, &c. 


:Dr. M. M. Jordan, I have found them promptly disappear under 
Boydton, Virginia. [A communication from | the influence of the Water. With this experi- 
the* Virginia Medical Monthly” for March, | ence I cannot do less than commend this 
1888.] ‘Three years ago, without having | Water to the profession as worthy of trial in 
been previously sensible ofimpaired strength | other similar cases.” 
pod wt gy wee eed nye I yor pig gre 
suffering from Bright’s Disease of the Kid- ‘ a 
neys. My attention was first directed to the| Dr. David E. Smith, 
oxistence of renal trouble by Dropsy making of Bronxville, Westchester, N. Y. eet 
its appearance as Gidemaon the face, particu- Jromcommunication in the ‘Medical Brief”’ 
larly around the eyes, and simultaneously in of May, 1881.} 
the lower extremities. Kxamination showed “Several months since I was called to see a 
that the urine contained two and a half per pestens, a lady suffering from hereditary 
cent. of albumen, there was a heavy sediment, heumatic Gout. Her limbs were very 
and casts of urates were deposited in abund-| G{dematous and would pit on pressure, leay- 
ance. This state of things was soon followed | ing an indentation long after the finger was 
by Ureemic Poisoning, manifested by | removed. Thisled me toinquire as to the con- 
Coma and Delirium, and I was confined for | dition of the urinary organs. Microscopical 
many months to my nad, sean point-|examination showed that the urine was 
ing toa fatal termination. Treatment fail-| loaded with urates; and also revealed casts, 
ing of any permanent good results, I was, in | and by heat and nitric acid | found twenty= 
this condition, put upon five per cent. albumen, showing a marked 
case Of Bright’s Disease complicated with 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Rheumatic Gout. My first object was to get 
, F vel, yas re tear- 
the good etfects of which were soon apparent lapse dlp gic), tachdeg Mh Sects Pi ehicbeay alin Seg 
in enotmble diminution of the albumen, a aed cota put dry cups over the kid- 
partial peat 4 seems + Rnb agou warts 5: Maen a : 
radual subsidence of the Coma and Delirium. BU WATER 
nder the continued use of the Water there FFALO LITHIA 
was slow but constant improvement in my | four gobletsaday. In afew days she passed 
condition, until I was so far restored as to| a stone (egg-shaped) five-eighths of an inch 
be able to enter actively upon the practice | long by one-quarter of an inch in diameter. 
of my profession, in which I have now been | 1 continued the cupping and the use of the 
engaged for some two years without any in-| Water, and she continued steadily improv- 
terruption of moment on account of my | ing, until now the urine is nearly normal. 
health. There has been, occasionally, some | No casts can be discovered, and sheis scarcely 
manifestation of unpleasant symptoms, but) sensible of the gouty trouble.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the 
Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. Springs open June 15th. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





























USE “DURKEE’S 
SALAD DRESSING” 
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THE BESTROUTE 








TheGreat Health Drink 


Safe, sure and reliable. Always on 
time. A peers andadelight. Com- 
fortable, enjoyable. 


HIRES’ 


‘Rootbeer 


A25c, pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
L The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 























‘Never found its equal” 


(It’s equal does not exist). 


“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“T have known 


ELECTRO=SILICON 


for 16 years and never found B cal 
for cleaning and polishing SIL 
PLATE. Having been Chief Steward 
and having 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from experience. Once tried 
it’s always used.”—2R. R. Morris, 
The above was found in our mail. The 
writer is unknown to us. The opinion 
is universal, Sen.l :or sample, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York, 





Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


Ginfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eczema, Itching, 
Chafing, eee 
Burns, Sores, 


Be 
A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cts. a cak‘ 








POWDEBED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made, Unlike other Lye it t being 
a fine powder and in a@ can 
with removable lid, the contents 
are always ly for use. WiD 
make the best perfumed Hard 
in 20 minutes without a fe 
It is the best for clea 
pi disinfecting sinks, lonely 

bottles, paints, trees, 
PENNA. SALT M'P'G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. FE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


INSOMNIA. 
ractical, efficient and inexpensive formula for the 
relief of Insomnia can be obtained by writing to “ In- 
somnia,” Derby, Erie Co., N. Y., inclosing stamp and 
mentioning this paper. 

IT WILL SERVE pchoeaes INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in corresp ggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement war 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices tn an abbreviated form 
are inserted without-change. e price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
soempe of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address sapiensene to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE Congregational church of Osceola, Lewis Co, 
N. Y. (a mission church), desirous of making their serv- 
ices more interesting with singing, are badly in need of 
hymn-books. Any church having old copies of Songs 
for the Sanctuary would confer a favor by correspond- 
ing with William C. Spicer at the above address. 





APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Seemectiens, ASsso., esttone, 
Bangor, 


Tuesday, June 19. 
Tuesday, June 19. 
Geuneltions Con., Tuesday, Nov, 20. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
Gestion nal House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nuai membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No, 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Lang don 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E, 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
iy Oe 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 

on 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Soc!- 
ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O Finneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Coutributions used only for ee work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretar E: Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational I ouse, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
qreansonal House; C pigago office, 151 Washington St.; 

Jleveiand office, ¥.M.C.A Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SoOcIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work bitherto done by College and Education ponety 
and New West Kducation Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational wae Boston, 
and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—iu oraer to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
= of the National Council asks from each church one 

lendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
. so invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Coune a 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
— & aven, t.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
or 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Ce ‘ouncil of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
(omy chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


KOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, be mr mage De- 
cember, 1827; bey oe 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries ona religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited. and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the eo for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., Beacon Street, Koom 85, Boston. 
Post office edavess, Rox 1632, 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes tne Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and ‘Life Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. ° 
age a H. TRASK, President. 

. C, STITT, Secretary. 
W. %. STURGES, Treasurer. 





HOUSECLEANING dong easy y with SAVENA. 


Most IMPORTANT 0 OF ALL.—One-thirdof our entire 
lives we spend in sleep. One-third of our entire 
time is spent upon a single piece of furniture. Hew 
important, therefore, becomes the selection of a 
suitable bedstead, in view of its importance over all 
other pieces of furniture. Every experienced and 
wise housekeeper agrees that there is no bedstead 
made which takes precedence over a strong, light, 
beautiful brass bedstead. They are now selling 
some superb brass bedsteads at Paine’s furniture 
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FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


Aver’s SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years 
ago, I was in a 
terrible condi- 
tion with a hu- 
mor, or erup- 
tion, which 
broke out all 
over my face 
and body. See- 
ing the testi- 
mony of others 
as to the effi- 
cacy of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 
to give this medicine a trial, and the 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 
the complaint making its appearance 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 
kind of skin disease.”—J. W. DEAN, oF 
Moss Point, Miss. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


3 

rH 

Oo; 
Admitted at the World’s Fair of 
22.999.0992900900090090029093 


Tortured 
Disfigured 
Humiliatéed 


By unsightly skin and blood diseases. 

Is there hope of cure? 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT 

Is the peeeees of skin purifiers, 

As well as blood purifiers. 

Because of its peculiar action on the pores, 

It is successful in curing 

Torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humors, 

When the usual remedies and even 

The best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, innocent, and effective, 

It especially appeals to those who have 

Suffered long and hopelessly. 

It acts upon the liver, kidneys and bowels as 
well as upon the skin and blood. 

Its use during the winter and spring 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 

It is the only Purifier acting on the Skin and 
Blood at the same time. 
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Bold throughout the world. Price, $1. Potter 
Drug & CuEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, 
** How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free 
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Grand National Prize at Paris, 
of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 


QUINA-LAROCHE, 
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For 
ENDORSED Stomach. 
bythe medical affections, 
faculty of Loss of Ap- 
Paris. An h==a=«] Petite,Men- ¢ 
agreeable and , = een. M 
highly effica- y) Stor, Foor « 
‘ ness of the *% 
clousRemedy. Blood, 
London Fever and ‘ 
4 Lancet, Ague, 





PARIS: 22 rue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 


= 80 North William Bt., N. Y. i 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 

New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail,and where medica! skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pampblet. 

Dram in WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
position. 





warerooms, 48 Canal St., at ridiculously low prices. 


Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY 
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BEST FOK SHIKTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'’TI. 
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Liberty 


of the body is the funda- 
mental factor of health 
and beauty. The 


Ferris 


(00d 


: Waists 


give perfect ease and 
eedom of motion; 
— symmetry, per- 
ect grace. Worn by 
overamillion mothers, 
misses and children. 


Sold by all leading 
retailers 


Bren: Bros., 
Manufacturers, 


|341 Broadway, N.Y. 





% | Branch Office : 
_|537 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


Extraordinary Notice 


SUMMER SILKS 


WE have just completed the Bigest Purchase 
of Silks that we ever made. 

They are the very latest colorings, designs and 
qualities, including Fine Taffetas, Fine Indias, 
Fine Printed Satins, Fine Brocaded Satins, and a 
great variety of other Fancy Silks. They are 
worth $1.25 to $2.00. 


OUR PRICES 


e (9. and 98C. 


Samples will be sent without charge to the 
readers of the ‘** Congregationalist,’’ who will 
confer a favor if they describe as closely as pos- 
sible the colorings desired. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO., 


Tremont St., and Temple Pl., Boston. 
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